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of  this  volume,  or  these  volumes— for  each 
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PEEFACE. 


Thb  object  of  examinations  like  ilie  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  being,  to  a  large  extent, 
very  special,  special  editions  of  tbe  subjects  presented 
by  tlie  candidates  seem  needed.  Where  mental  dis- 
cipline  is  tlie  cliief  end  proposed,  tlie  study  of  an 
author  assumes  an  intensity  which  to  a  young  student 
may  be  positively  injurious.  He  is  expected  to  know 
an  amount  of  collateral  information  which,  to  a  boy 
under  fifteen,  seems  unattainable  erudition  ;  and  the 
more  zealous  the  boy,  the  greater  perplexity  he  is 
involved  in,  because  the  more  historical  allusions  he 
attempts  to  grapple  with,  the  more  do  his  problems 
grow.  The  Third  Mithridatic  War  lands  him  in  the 
Second  and  the  First,  while  the  slightest  aUusion  to 
the  Marians  springs  the  whole  mine  of  the  Civil  War 
upon  him.  After  a  while  he  despairs  of  finding  a  path 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Biograpliical,  Geographical, 
and  Archseological  dictionaries,  and  becomes  muddled. 


vl  PREFACE. 

I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  liaving  freely  im- 
ported  into  my  notes  much  matter  which  the  student 
is  often,  with  cruel  irony,  told  to  find  in  the  various 
dictionaries.  Besides,  a  boy  lias  not  often  access  to 
the  longer  works,  while  the  abridgments  are  often 
deficient  in  the  little  details  which  most  need  explana- 
tion. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


This  sPEEcn,  the  political  debut  of  Cicero,  was  delivered, 
Jan^mry,  b.c.  66,  in  support  of  tlie  proposal  made  by 
C.  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  to  confer  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia,  and  the  abso- 
lute  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  on  Pompey.  These 
provinces  were  then  held  by  Lucullus,  Marcius  Rex,  and 
Acilius  Glabrio.  Theconduct  of  the  war  had  been  nomin- 
ally  entrusted  to  Glabrio,  but  he  was  so  conscious  of  his 
incapacity  that  he  did  not  venture  to  assume  the  com- 
mand  conferred  on  him.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
Manilian  bill  proposed  to  supersede  Lucullus,  the 
representative  of  the  high  aristocratical  party,  by 
Pompey,  whom  the  democratical  party  still  believed 
themselves  to  hold  in  leading-strings. 

To  the  proposer  himself,  a  venal  tool  and  partisan  of 
Pompey,  no  interest  attaches.  He  spoke,  according  to 
orders,  as  an  uncompromisiug  demagogue.  Cicero 
professes  to  support  the  bill  as  a  patriotic  Roman, 
above  considerations  of  party.  In  reality,  he  was  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Equites,  the  capitalists,  whose 
interests  were  suffering  from  the  reforming  policy  of 
LucuUus.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Hortensius  and 
Catulus.  But  their  opposition  was  little  more  than  a 
formai  protest.  They  had  contended  strenuously  for 
the  principle  of  limiting  Pompey's  power  in  the  debate 
on  the  Gabinian  bill  (b.c.  67).     Aud,  as  Cicero  points 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

out  (§  52),  the  decision  liad  been  given  overwhelmingly 
against  them. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  less  memorable  than 
the  speech  itself.  The  position  of  the  Eoman  forces  in 
Asia  was,  no  doubt,  grave;  but  the  real  crisis  was  in 
Cicero's  own  fortunes.  And,  without  taking  the  same 
harsli  view  of  Cicero's  vain  and  feeble  character  as 
Mommsen,  we  can  see  in  the  spirited  partisanship,  the 
cynical  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  the  profuse 
panegyric  of  this  speech,  the  sharp  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal  interest  more  clearly  than  the  zeal  of  lofty 
patriotism.  Perhaps  a  brief  comparison  of  the  stages 
at  which  the  war  and  Cicero's  career  respectively  stood 
will  throw  light  on  this  question. 

The  war  with  Mithridates  had,  thanks  to  Lucullus, 
long  reached  the  stage  at  which  real  danger  was  over. 
Early  in  the  year  73  B.C.,  indeed,  Mithridates,  at  the 
head  of  120,000  foot-soldiers,  trained  on  the  Roman 
system,  and  almost  undisputed  master  of  the  sea,  was 
a  most  formidable  competitor  for  the  supremacy  of 
Asia.  But  Lucullus  paralysed  his  power  on  the  G-rani- 
cus,  and  by  the  end  of  73  his  vast  forces  were  anni- 
hilated.  Nor  had  the  vigorous  efiforts  which  he  made 
in  72  B.c.  to  retrieve  his  losses  placed  him  in  a  better 
position.  He  saw  his  armies  disperse  in  panic  terror ; 
he  had  himself  barely  escaped  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  scarcely  less  humilia- 
tion  of  throwing  himself  on  the  compassion  of  his  son- 
in-law  Tigranes. 

From  the  end  of  72  B.c.  to  the  date  of  this  speech 
some  transient  gieams  of  sunshine  had  brightened  the 
fortunes  of  ]\Iithridates ;  but  they  were  wholly  due  to 
the  Roman  mismanagement,  and  were  illusory.  Thus,  tbe 
uncourteous  and  objectless  infraction  of  etiquette  com- 
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mitted  by  Appius  Claudius  defeated  tlie  very  object  of 
liis  mission  to  the  Court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates  ;  he  sueceeded  in 
making  the  two  kings  firm  friends ;  but  the  only 
immediate  result  of  their  alliance  was,  that  Tigranes, 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  was  severely  defeated 
before  Tigranocerta  (b.c.  G9).  After  this  the  command 
was  entrusted  to  Mithridates,  who  laboured  hard  to 
consolidate  his  forces  and  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Parthian  king,  Phraates  III.,  who,  however,  still 
wavered  and  remained  neutral. 

In  68  B.c.  the  good  genius  of  Luculkis  seemed  to 
desert  him,  and  events  began  to  tend  to  the  position  on 
which  Manilius  relied  for  justification  of  his  bill.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  it  is  true,  Lucullus  inflicted 
a  cousiderable  blow  on  the  two  kings  in  Armenia ;  but 
he  was  imable  to  follow  up  his  victory,  owing  to  dis- 
affection  in  his  own  army.  He  was  even  forced  to 
gain  time  by  making  a  feint  on  Nisibis,  a  fortress  of 
immense  strength  in  Mesopotamia.  Mithridates, 
meanwhile,  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  o^vn  Pontus, 
defeated  Fabius,  and  shut  him  up  in  Cabeira.  He 
then  retreated  before  Triarius,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
for  the  winter  in  Comana. 

In  67  B.c.  the  precipitancy  of  Triarius  brought 
upon  the  Roman  armies  a  galling  defeat.  Indeed,  if 
Mithridates  had  not  been  wounded,  the  Romans  must 
have  been  annihilated  :  as  it  was,  they  lost  7,000  men, 
a  disproportionate  number  of  officers,  and  their  camp. 
But  the  fruits  of  victory  eluded  Mithridates.  He  was 
unable  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  withdrew  to  Ta- 
laiu^us.  On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  stood  idle  through 
the  mutiny  of  his  men.  Thus  neither  side  was  able  to 
act  decisively,  but  the    advantage   of   indecision  lay 
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ratlier  witli  jNIithridates.  He  efifected  a  jimction  witli 
Tigraues,  and  was  able  to  overrun  nearly  all  tbe  terri- 
tory  he  had  ever  held. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  efficiency  of 
Lucullus  had  been  scandalously  impaired  by  the  fac- 
tious  action  of  his  political  enemies  at  Eome.  Thus, 
nothing  could  have  been  unfairer  to  him  than  to  take 
the  power  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  transfer  it  to  Acilius 
Glabrio,  a  man  of  such  obvious  incompetence  that,  on 
his  arrival  in  Bithynia  to  relieve  Luculius,  he  shrank 
from  exercising  his  authority.  At  the  same  time,  he 
endeavoured  to  execute  his  commission  in  the  spirit,  if 
not  to  the  letter.  He  remained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  issued  seditious  proclamations  to  the  soldiery, 
absolving  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Lucullus ;  and 
in  other  ways  embarrassed  his  rival  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

These,  then,  briefly,  were  the  circiunstances  under 
which  C.  Manilius  proposed  his  bill,  and  upon  which 
two  criticisms  naturally  suggest  themselves.  One  is 
that  the  crisis  was  not  nearly  so  grave  as  it  suited  the 
popular  party  to  represent ;  another,  that  whatever  the 
gravity  of  the  position,  it  was  chiefly  of  their  OAvn 
creation.  In  the  first  place,  the  blow  to  the  national 
vanity  was  much  greater  than  to  the  Imperial  stability. 
Mithridates  was  unable  to  do  anything  but  overrun  a 
vast  area  with  a  mere  handful  of  his  former  forces,  and 
was  making  no  progress  in  training  his  troops  to  face 
the  Eomans  on  equal  terms.  Luculhis,  as  Cicero  with 
suspicious  profuseness  admits,  was  one  of  the  finest 
soldiers  of  the  day.  He  was  perfectly  competent  to 
conduct  any  war  to  a  prosperous  issue,  while  his 
severity  towards  the  extortionate  Publicani  made  him 
pre-eminently  fit  to  conduct  an  Asiatic  war.     In  the 
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second  place,  it  is  siifficient  to  observe  that  tlie  Manilian 
law  imputed  to  Lucullus  the  incompetence  of  Glabrio, 
the  very  man  vfho  had  been  saddled  on  him  by  his 
cnemies.  On  the  whole,  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  a 
triumph  in  political  intrigue  rather  than  a  vindication 
of  paramount  right  was  the  object  of  the  Lex  Manilia. 
We  now  come  to  the  second  question :  what  motives 
were  most  likely  to  have  operated  in  connecting  Cicero 
with  such  a  measure  as  we  have  described  ?  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Cicero  was  now  close  upon  his 
forticth  year,  so  that  hc  would  feel  that  the  time  had 
now  come,  when  he  must  make  a  bold  effort  to  gain  a 
footing  in  that  political  world,  which  had  hitherto  been 
closed  to  him.  His  career  thus  far  had  been  simply 
that  of  a  very  successful  advocate.  He  had  been 
elected  to  the  offices  of  qusestor,  gedile,  and  prastor,  all 
of  which  he  had  discharged  or  was  discharging  with 
credit,  yet  without  enhancing  the  reputation  he  had 
gained  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  Verres  and 
Hortensius.  But  these  successes  in  the  forum  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  eminence  in  the  rostra,  anymore 
than  pre-eminence  in  Lincoln's  Inn  leads  to  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  Cicero,  who  was  a  iwvus  homo.  His 
path  to  forensic  success  had  been  smooth  and  easy,  but 
between  him  and  the  consulship  there  was  a  wide  gap, 
and  one  which  sheer  merit  could  never  bridge.  He 
could  only  wring  jjromotion  from  fear  or  gratitude ; 
but  to  choose  his  friends  and  enemies  was  always 
distressing  to  Cicero's  timid  nature.  He  might  have 
risen  by  the  favour  of  the  Plebs,  but  his  heart  was  with 
the  Patricians.  Besides,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meanness  of  Cicero's  character,  he  was  no  demagogue  ; 
but  the  Patricians  whom  he  would  have  served  despised 
liim  and  his  aid. 
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Fortunately  for  Cicero,  the  ]\Ianilian  debate  oflfered 
a  unique  opportuuity  for  judicious  trimming.  The 
rising  fortunes  of  Pompey  gave  him  tbe  very  oppor- 
tunity  of  striking  into  the  political  arena  be  needed. 
In  espousing  Pompey's  cause  be  must  indeed  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  plebeian  faction,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  Porapey's  services  as  a  soldier  bad  been 
so  brilliant,  and  his  capacity  was  so  striking,  that  any- 
one  might  speciously  claim  to  rise  above  party  spirit 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  so  great  a  man.  All  might 
surely  be  proud  of  Pompey  as  a  Poman  soldier.  We 
need  not  therefore  be  too  severe  on  Cicero  for  taking 
up  the  cause  of  a  party  whose  principles  he  detested. 
For  one  thing,  the  temptation  was  irresistible ;  for 
another,  it  was  not  a  question  of  replacing  a  good 
soldier  by  a  bad  one,  but  of  superseding  a  good  soldier 
by  a  brilliant  one,  witliont  prejudice  to  anything  more 
concrete  than  political  fan:  play. 

As  a  speech,  the  oration  Pro  Lege  Manilia  is  an 
animated  and  sparkling  appeal  to  party  passion.  There 
is  indeed  the  usual  formal  and  lucid  statement  of  the 
points,  but  the  substance  of  the  speech  i^  the  divine 
merits  of  Pompey.  To  praise  Pompey  was  tlie  sum  of 
Cicero's  instructions,  and  he  throws  himself  into  the 
task  with  unstinted  enthusiasm.  Sure  of  his  audience, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  malign  Lucullus  wjth  serene 
effrontery,  while  there  is  no  extravagance  of  adulation 
which  he  hesitates  to  heap  on  Pompey.  Eead  in  the 
cold  light  of  history,  the  reckless  romance  which  he 
weaves  out  of  Pompey's  life  seems  like  non-metrical 
dithyrambs,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  a 
sane  hearer,  even,  the  repeated  glorificationofPompeys 
humanity  must  have  seemed  a  bold  flight.  Cicero,  how- 
ever,  was  evidently  determined  that  mere  considerations 
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of  fact  should  not  impede  him.  The  oration  was,  so  to 
say,  the  diploma  speech  of  a  candidate  who  was  staking 
a  great  reputatiou  earned  in  oue  path  on  an  entirely 
new  ventiure.  We  can  believe  that  in  Kome,  as  in 
England,  great  kAvyers  were  seldom  great  statesmen. 
Hortensius  had  not  maiutained  in  the  senate  the  reputa- 
tion  which  he  brought  from  the  bar,  and  tlie  mere 
ambition  of  vanquishing  au  old  rival  in  a  uew  field  must 
have  braced  Cicero  to  the  strougest  effort.  Mauy  thiugs 
were  in  his  favom\  In  thit;  sjDeech,  for  one  of  the  very 
few  occasions  iu  liis  life,  he  spoke  with  the  full  tide  of 
popular  euthusiasm.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  anxious 
to  make  the  exclusive  Patricians  kuow  that  hc  must 
be  conciliated.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  speaks  with 
passion  aud  fire.  That  he  was  betrayed  into  exaggera- 
tion  in  the  praises  he  heaped  on  Pompey  he  was  himself 
conscious  (Or.  29),  but  he  carries  off  the  exaggeration 
by  the  wonderful  grace  of  his  lauguage.  In  fiue,  while 
we  caunot  but  suspect  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the 
orator's  motives,  no  one  can  dispute  the  genuineness  of 
his  eloquence.  Aud,  perhaps,  even  the  most  virtuous 
critics  need  not  feel  aggrieved  that  Cicero  still  survives 
their  masterly  exposure  of  his  moral  nothingness.  The 
critics  are  always  right,  if  cheerfully  forgotteu ;  while 
Cicero's  tarnished  name  still  flashes  with  the  splendour 
of  immortal  genius. 
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M.  TULLII  CICEKONIS 

PEO 

LEGE    MANILIA  OEATIO. 

ANALYSIS. 

§§  1 — 5.  Cicero  coiiciliatcs  tlie  ftiTOur  of  his  hearers  by  remindiug 
them  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  addressed  them 
from  the  Eostni.  He  now  dedicates  to  them  the  practico  and  address 
which  he  has  acquired  by  dih'gent  attention  to  the  intcrcsts  of  his 
clients  in  the  hiw-courts.  He  cougratulates  himself  on  tlie  splendid 
theme  that  he  has  for  his  maidcn  speech. 

Ho  then  introduces  the  subject  which  they  are  met  to  consider, 
namcly,  the  war  with  Mithridates  ;  and  divides  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  under  three  heads :  (A)  The  category  to  which  the  war  belongs  ; 
(B)  the  limits  of  the  war;  (C)  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

A.  §§  1-19.  The  Category  to  which  the  War  belongs. —  (o)  It  is  a 
war  for  prestige,  §§  6-14.  ()3)  It  is  a  war  for  the  financial  stiibility 
of  the  cmpire,  §§  14-17.  (7)  It  is  a  warfor  the  protectiou  of  Eomans 
abroad,  §§  18-19. 

(a)  §§  7-10.  It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  Eomc  tliat  Mithridatcs 
shoukl  so  long  defy  lier  power.  He  has  massacred  her  subjects  ; 
he  has  falsified  the  triumphs  which  Sulla  and  Murena  celebrated 
over  him.  He  has  intrigued  with  the  enemies  of  Rome  even  in 
Spain. 

§§  11-14,  It  is  intolerable  that  Eonians  should  be  so  de- 
generatc  from  their  ancestors,  who  saclced  Corinth  for  an  in- 
sult  to  a  delegate,  that  they  grant  impunity  to  the  actual  mur- 
derer  of  a  consular  delegato.  What  again  can  be  more  insulting 
than  his  conduct  towards  Ariobarzanes?  Cannot  Eome  maintain 
her  nominec  to  a  crown  in  his  crown? 

(/S)  §§  14-17.  He  has  disorganiscd  the  whole  system  of  Eoman 
finance,  and  paralysed  the  enterprise  of  the  Publicani.  He 
has  interruptcd  agriculture,  commcrce.  and  grazing,  so  tliat  lic 
^rikes  at  tlie  three  chicf  sources  of  Euinan  reveinie.  Tho  in- 
tercsts  directly  assailed  are  thosc  of  tbe  l'ubl:cani,  it  is  truc ; 
but  ou  their  solidity  the  financo  of  the  empire  rcits. 
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(7)  §§  18-19.  But,  besides  the  Publicani,  there  arc  numbers  of  en- 
torprising  men,  -who  have  gone  out  to  Asia,  in  the  security  ol 
Eoman  citizeuship,  to  carry  out  privatc  enterprises,  and  to  fonnd 
a  trade  abroad.  Their  relations  ■with  Eoman  traders  are  such 
that,  if  their  credit  is  impaired,  a  panic  mnst  ensue  at  home. 

B.  §§  20-26.     Tli  Limits  of  the  War. 

§§  20-21.  The  war  is  important  enough  to  be  trotibleseme,  though 
not  alarming.  We  have  to  thank  Lucullus  for  many  important 
services  against  Mithridates,  which  I  here  cordiallyacknowledge. 

§§  22-26.  But  LucuUus  has  not  made  good  the  successes  he  has 
gained.  Mithridates  has  saved  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful 
establishment,  and  has  formed  an  alliance  with  Tigranes.  At 
the  same  time  many  nations  are  np  in  arms  against  us,  ■vrhose 
hostility  it  was  no  part  of  our  policy  to  provoke.  Lastly.  there 
is  that  stiuging  and  disastrous  defeat  which  Triarius,  the 
lieutenant  of  LucuUus,  has  sustained.  The  general  result  is, 
that  Lucullus  is  discredited,  and,  with  a  discontented  army.  is 
Tinable  to  make  head  against  the  new  and  powerful  enemies  that 
are  evcrywhere  closing  in  upon  him. 

C.  The  Conduct  of  the  War. — Pompey  is  the  only  competent  generaL 
(a)  §§  27-50.  States  their  case.  (;3)  §§  51-68.  Answers  the  case  of 
their  opponents. 

(o)  Pompcy's  claim  rests  upon  his  unrivallcd  pre-eminence  in  the 
fonr  qualities  which  a  commander  should  have :  (1)  his  military 
genius ;  (2)  his  soldierly  virtues ;  (3)  his  prestige;  (4)  his 
good  genius. 

§  28.  As  to  tho  first  point,  the  bare  enumeration  of  his  exploits  is 
sufficient,  There  can  be  no  emergency  where  he  will  be  at 
fault. 

§§  29-35.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  perfect  soldier  must  be 
indefatigabk',  prompt,  and  pertinacious.  Now  thcre  nevcr  was 
a  soldit-r  who  displayed  tliese  qualities  as  Pompey  has  done. 
We  havo  seen  him  put  to  the  proof  in  Italy,  Sicily.  Africa, 
Gaul,  and  Spain  ;  but,  above  all,  the  whole  world  is  still  ringing 
with  his  unmatched  campaign  against  the  Cilician  pir;ites  ; 
against  those  pirates  who  wcre  the  terror,  not  only  of  the  seas, 
but  of  our  own  coasts.  Yet,  in  forty-eight  days  from  setting 
sail,  Pompey  had  rcduced  these  audacious  pirates  to  perfcct 
submission. 

§1  36-42.  Nor  is  Pompey  less  liberally  ondowcd  with  the  other 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  great  soldicr.  Ile  is  tlie  soul  of 
honour,  and  .superior  to  any  temptation.  Ile  ncver  abuses  his 
powcr  to  enrich  himsclf ;  so  much  so,  that  he  h:is  taken  away 
tbe  reproach  which  a  long  line  of  nipacious  officers  had  bn".ught 
on  Rome.  Steclcd  against  pleasuro,  avarice,  and  evcrj*  charm 
of  foreign  travel,  he  niakcs  his  (hity  his  ono  aim,  and  is  diverted 
neither  to  thc  right  nor  to  the  left.  IIc  is  equally  happy  in  his 
doalings  with  foreigners  before  and  afler  conqucst.     llis  re«di- 
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ness  to  investigato  every  complaint,  and  the  graciousness  of  his 
manner,  niake  obedience  delightful,  -while  his  clcniency  is  pro- 
verbial. 

§§  43-46.  As  to  the  prestige  of  his  name,  you  yourselves  showed 
■what  confidence  you  placed  in  him  hist  year.  The  very  day  he 
■was  appointed  to  the  Ciliciau  war  the  corn-market  fell,  and 
even  his  mere  prcsence  in  Asia  has  arrested  the  growtli  of  the 
allied  kings'  power. 

§§  47-48.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  it  is  bcst  for  mortals,  in  speakiiig 
of  good  genius,  to  speak  reservedly  and  humbly.  Yet  I  will  say 
that,  if  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  there  is  no  man  on 
■whom  the  divine  blessiug  rests  so  clearly  as  on  Pompej-. 

§§  49-50.  Add  to  all  this  tliat  Pompcy  is  already  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  can  we  hesit^ite  to  obey  the  plain  indications  of 
heaven,  and  place  all  our  interests  in  his  hands  ? 

{$)  §  51.  It  remaiusfor  me  to  answer  tho  objections  raised  against  us 
by  Hortcnsius  and  Catulus,  men  dcservedly  respected  by  you  as 
by  me. 

§§  52-58.  Now  Hortensius  contends  that  our  priiiciple  is  bad. 
If  anyone  sliould  be  entrusted  with  such  tremeudous  respon- 
sibility,  he  admits  Pompey  is  the  man,  but  he  denies  our  pre- 
misscs.  But  I  maintain  that  you  have  ah-eady  decidcd  for  us, 
anJ  against  him.  The  Gabinian  hiw  settled  this  coutroversy. 
And  lurtlier,  I  say  the  Gabinian  law  has  bcen  amply  justified 
by  results.  I  entreat  Hortensius,  therefore,  to  lay  aside  his 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  to  hope  nothing  but  good  from  this 
bill. — And  b3--tlie-bye,  I  thiak  it  would  bo  more  graceful  if  he 
would  ccase  his  opposition  to  the  appointment  which  Gabinius 
seeks  as  Pompey"s  lieutcnant. 

§§  59-63.  Catulus  contends  that  our  proceedings  are  unconsti- 
tutional.  He  says  the  risk  of  stalcing  evei-jthing  on  one  mau  is 
too  great.  ^Vell,  I  admit  that  perhaps  our  proposal  is  a  litlle 
unconstitutional.  But  I  say  this,  that  some  of  the  groatest 
glories  of  the  Koman  arms  have  been  a  triflo  uuconstitutional. 
I  am  afraid  Scipio  tlie  younger  was  a  sadly  unconstitutional 
fellow ;  but  he  sacked  Carthage  and  Numantia. 

§§  63-68.  Speaking  theu  to  both  Hortensius  and  Catulus,  I  ask 
them  to  withdraw  an  opposition  in  sitch  palpable  antagonism 
to  your  feelings.  You  shoM-ed  yourselves  truer  prophets  than 
they  were  on  the  last  occasicn.  I  woukl  point  them  to  Pom- 
pf>y's  singular  fitness  for  a  war  in  Asia,  wlicro  uoue  but  the 
sternest  natures  can  resist  the  numcrous  temptations  to  abuse 
their  power.  They  know  what  the  conduct  of  our  officers  has 
becn  in  Asia,  so  tliat  our  vcry  name  stiuks  thero.  Thcy  know 
what  scandal  our  prretors  have  occasioned.  And  finally,  much 
as  they  deserve  your  consideration  and  respect,  I  would  ask 
them  to  pay  somc  deference  to  the  opiuions  of  such  men  as 
Servilius,  Curio,  Lentulus,  and  Cassiiis,  who  are  on  our  side, 
and  to  yield  this  poiut  with  a  good  grace, 

§§GC-7I.     Puroration. 
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I.  1.  Quamquam  mibi  semper  frequens  conspectns 
vester  miilto  jucundissimus,  hic  autem  locus  ad  agen- 
dum  amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  ornatissimus  est  visua, 

"'^^j'' /    Quirites,  tamen  hoc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optimo 
">     '     cuique  maxime  patuitf  non  mea  me  voluntas  adhuc,  sed 

vitae  meae  rationes  ab  ineunte  aetate  snsceptae  prohi-  i*-^^ 
buerunt.    Nam  quum  antea  per  aetatem  nondum  hujus       ^ 
auctoritatem  loci  attiugere  auderem^statueremquenihil^j^;^];^^^ 
huc  nisi  perfectum  ingeuio,  claboratum  industria  ad- 
ferri  oportere,  omne  meum  tempus  amicorurn^tempori- 
bus  transmittendum  putavi.     2.  Ita  neque  hic  locus 
vacuus  umquam  fuit  ab  iis,  qui  vestram  causam  defen- 
derent,  et  meus  labor  in  privatorunijDericulis  caste  in- 

1      ^  ^  ^egreque  versatus  ex  vestro  judicio  fructum  est  amplia-j^;//.w.  'j>^ 
/     '  simum  consecutus.     Nam  quum  propter  dilationem  co-     "^/„/ 

i<<^  j^     mitiorum  ter  praetor  primus  centuriis  cunctis  renuntia-  (  ^Ul^ 

"*"■-..-  tus  sum,  facile  intellexi,  Quirites,  et  quid  de  me 
judicaretis  et  quid  aUis  praescriberetis.  Nunc  quum 
et  auctoritatis  in  me  tantum  sit,  quantum  vos  honoribus 
mandandis  esse  voluistis,  et  ad  agendum  facultatis 
tantum,  quantum  homini  vigilanti  ex-forensi  usu  prope 
quotidiana  dicendLexercitatio  potuit.adferre,  certe  et  si- 
quid  auctoritatis  in  me  est,  ea  apud  eos  utar,  qui  eam 
mihi  dederuut,  et  si   quid  in  dicendo  consequi  possum, 

I^A^"  I  iis  o,stendam  potissimum,  qui  ei  quoque  rei  fructum  suo 
"^       '  judicio  tribuendum  esse  duxerunt.     3.  Atque  iUud  in 

primis  mihi  laetandum  jure  esse  video,  qupd  in  hac  in-^^^  ^  ^ 

*^'*^^"''  solita  mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi  causa-talisoblata 

est,  in  qua  oratio  deesse  jnemini  possit.     Dicendum  est 

enim    de    Cn.  Pompeii    siugulari  eximiaque  virtute  : 

hujus  autem  orationis  difficilius  est  exitum  quam  prin- 

cipium  invenire.    Ita  mihi  non  tam  copia  quam  modus 

in  dicendo  quaerendus  est. 

,    II.    4.  Atque  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  unde 

^     haec  omnis  causa  ducitur,  bellum  grave  et  periculosum 

7   "!r'     vestris  vcctigalibus  ac  sociis  a  duobus  poteutissimis  regi- 

\   '  -^      l)us  infertur,]\IithridatcetTigrane,quorum  alter^elictus, 


alter  laccssitus  occasionem  sibi  ad  occupandam  Asiam  ob- 
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latam  esse  arbitrantiir.    Equitibus  Eomauis,  honestissi- 
mis  viris,  adferuntur  ex  Asia  quotidie  litterae,  quorum 
magnaej-es  aguntiu-  in  vestris  vectigalibus^gxercenclis  .- 
occupatae :  qui  ad  me  pro  necessitudine,  quae  milii  est 
cum  illo  ordine,  causam  reijpublicae  periculaque  remm^    Z;^^^  /ti 
suarum   detiderunt :    5y^Bitliyniae,  quae   nunc  vestra/^I^^  ^  ^,  ' 
provincia  est,  vicos  exustos  esse  complmes :   regiium      / 
Ariobarzanis,  quod  tinitimum  est  vestris  vectigalibus,  <^ 

totum  esse  in  hostium  potestate  :  L.  Lucullum  magnis  ' 

rebus  gestis  ab  eo  bello  discedere  :  huic  qui  successerit 
non  satis  esse  j)aratum  ad  tantiun  bellum  administran- 
dum  :  uniun  ab  omnibus  sociis  et  civibus  ad  id  bellum 
imperatorem  deposci  atque  expeti,  eumdem  hunc  unum  <^^  er>~>^ 
ab  hostibus  metm,  praeterea^eminem.  ,    , 

6.  Causa  quae  ^  videtis :  nunc  quid  agendum  sit       '^* 
considerate.     Primum  mihi  videtur    de  genere  belli, 
deinde  de  magnitudine,  tum  de  imperatore  deligeudo 
esse  dicendum.    Grenus  est  belli  ejus  modi,  quod  maxime 
vestros  animos  excitare  atque  inflammare  ad  persequendi    ■ 
studium  debeat :  in  quo  agitur  populi  Eomani  gloria,  ^  dHi'^'<< 
quae  vobis  a  majoribus  quum  magna  in  oranibus  rebus 
tum  summa  iu  re  militari  tradita  est :  agitur  sahis  soci- 
orum  atque  amicorum,  pro   qua  midta  majores^vestri 
magnia  et  gravia  bella  gesserunt :  aguntur  certissima 
populi  Romani  vectigalia  et  maxima,  quibus  amissis  et 
pacis  ornamenta  et  subsidia  belli  requiretis :  aguntur 
bona  multorum  civium,  quibus  est  a  vobis  et  ipsorum  ^ 

et  rei  publicae causa  coiisulendum.    IIL   7.  Etquoniam  ^*^    J*^*^  ' 
semper  appetentes  gloriae  praeter  ceteras  gentes  atque 
avidi  laudis  fuistis,  delenda  est  vobis  illa  macula  Mith-      '- 
ridatico  bello  superiore  concepta,  quae  penitus  jam  in-   .  /^«.,< 
sedit  ac  nimis  inveteravit  in  popvili  Eomani  nomine, 
quod  is,  qui  uno  die  tota  in  Asia,  tot  in  civitatibus,  uno 
nuntio  atque  una  significatione  litterarum  cives  Eoma-     \^     - 
nos  necandos  trucidandosque  denotavit,  non  modo  ad-  "-   ;^  ^ 
hiic  poenam  nullam  suo  dignam  scelere  suscepit,  sed  ab 
illo  tempore  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimum  regnat 
et  ita  regnat,  ut  se  non  Ponti  netiue  Cai^padociae  late- 
bris  occultare  velit,  sed  emergere  ex  patrio  regno  atque 
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in  vestris  vectigalibus,  hoc  est,  in  Asiae   luce  versari. 
8.  Etenim  adhuc  ita  nostri  cum  illo  rege  contenderunt 
imperatores,  ut  ab  illo  insignia  victoriae,  non  vittoriam 
reportarent.      Triumi^havit  L.  Sulla,   triumphavit   L. 
Murena  de  Mithridate,  duo  fortissimi  viri  et  summi 
imperatores,  sed  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  ille  pulsus  super- 
atusque  regnaret-,     Yerum  tamen   illis  imperatoribus 
laus  est  tribuenda^ij^uod  egerunt,  venia  dauda  quod  reli- 
pt^i"^'^         querunt,  propterea  quod  ab  eo  bello  Sullam  in  Italiam 
.  res  publica,  Murenam  Sulla  revocavit. 
:j  iff      IV.    9.  Mithridates  autem  omne  reliquum  tempiis 
■'^  non  ad  oblivionem  veteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem 
Q/Vm^-^       i^ovi  eontulit :    qui  postea,  qumn  maximas  aedificasset 
'^  ornassetque  classes  exercitusque  permagnos  quibuscum-"'^ 

que  ex  gentibus'  potuj^t  comjDarasset  et  se  Bosporanis 
finitimis  suis  bellum  inferre  simularet,  usque  in  Hispa-  \ 
niam  legatos  ac  litteras  misit  ad  eos  duces,  qiubuscum 
tum  belkun  gerebamus,  ut,  quum  duobus  in  locis  dis- 
junctissimis  maximeque  diversis  uno  consilio  a  binis  i 
hostium  copiis  bellmn  terra  marique '  gereretiy:,  vos 
ancipiti  contentione  districti  de  imperio  dimicaretis. 
10.  Sed  tamen  alterius  partis  periculum,  Sertorianae 
atque  Hispaniensis,  quae  multo  plus  firmamenti  ac  ro- 
boris  habebat,  Cu.  Pompeii  divino  consilio  ac  singulari 
virtute  depulsiun  est :  in  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Lu- 
cullo  summo  viro  est  administrata,  ut  initia  illa  rerum 
gestarum  magna  atque  praeclara  non  felicitati  ejus,  sed 
Airtuti,  haec  autem  extrema,  quae  nuper  acciderimt,  non 
cidpae,  sed  fortunae  tribuenda  esse  videantur.  Sed  de  Lu- 
cullo  dicam  alio  loco  et  ita  dicam,  Quirites,  ut  neque 
vera  hius  ei  detracta  oratione  mea  neque  falsa  afficta 
esse  videatur :  IL  de  vestri  imperii  dig-nitate  atque 
gioria,  quoniam  is  est  exorsus  orationis  meae,  ^"idete 
quem  vobis  animum  suscipiendum  putetis.  i^^  i  -_,',/ 
~  V.  Majores  nostri  saeiie,  mercatoribus  aut  navicu- 
lariis  nostris  injuriosius  tractatis  bella  gesserunt :  vos 
tot  millibus  civium  Eomanonim  uno  nuntio  atque  uno 


temporc  necatist]uo  tandem  anirno  esse  debetis?  Legati 
quod  erant  appelhiti  superbius,  Corintbum  patres  vestri 


:IX.    U>^ 


'V/,.-.-l 
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totius  Graeciae  liunen  exstiuctum  esse  volucrunt :  vos 
eum  regem  inultum  esse  patiemini,  qui  legatum  populi 
Eomani  consularem  vinculis  ac  verberibus  atque  omni  , 

*^^'l  supplicio  excruciatum  necavit  ?    Illi  libertatem  immi-  ^^'i^^^ 
nutam  civium  Komanorum  non  tulerunt :  vos  erepTam 
vitam  negligetis  ?     Jus  legationis  verbo  violatum  illi 

'^V'  persecuti  sunt :  vos  legatiun  omni  supplicio  interfectum  ^ 
relinquetis?     12.  Videte  ne,  ut  illis  pulcherrimum  fuit  "^ 
tantam  vobis  imperii  gloriam  tradere,  sic  vobis  tiurpis- 
simum  sit  id,  quod  accepistis,  tueri  et  conservare  non 
posse. -;;,^,  ,.      ri  ^       ,,  -y^^,,^^ 

Quid^|uod  salus  sociorum  summum  in  periculum  ac  ! 
discrimen  vocatur,  quo  tandem  animo  ferre  debetis  ?  ' 
Regno  est  expulsus  Ariobarzanes  rex,  socius  populi  Ro- 
mani  atque  amicus  :  imminent  duo  reges  toti  Asiaenon 
solum  vobis  inimicissimi,  sed  etiam  vestris  sociis  atque 
amicis,  civitates  autem  omnes,  cuncta  Asia  atque  Grrae- 
cia  vestrum  auxilium  exspectare  propter  periculi  mag- 
■  nitudinem    coguntur  :    iraperatorem    a   vobis    certum  ^   .      , 
"^  depqscere,  quum  praesertim  vos  alium  miseritis,  neque  /     • 
audent  neque  se  id  facere  sine   summo  perieulo  posse 
arbitrantur.     1 3.  Vident  et  sentiunt  hoc  idem  quod  vos,  ^ 
unum  virum  esse,  in  quo  summai  sint  omnia,  et  eum    /^u*^ 
propter  esse, (qud  etiam  carent  aegrmij  ;cujus  adventu*^  '■'    . ''' 
ipso  atque  nomine,  tametsi  ille  ad  maritimum  bellum 
venerit,  tamen  impetus  hostium  repressos  esse  intelli-  ^;,^-^-^ 
gimt  ac  retardatos.     Hi  vos,  quoniam  libere  loqui  non       '^^-^^ 
licet,  tacite  rogant,  ut  se  quoque,  sicut  ceterarum  pro- 
vinciarum  socios,  dignos  existimetis,  quorum  salutem 
tali  viro  commendetis,  atque  hoc  etiam  magis,  quod 
ceteros  in  provinciam  ejus  modi   homines  cum  imperio 
miftimus,  ut  etiam  si  ab  hoste  defendant,  tamen  ipso- 
rum  adventus  in  m-bes  sociorum  non  multum  ab  hostili 
expug-natione  difFerant,-  hunc   audiebant   antea,    nunc 
praesentem  vident  tanta  temperantia,  tanta  mansuetu-  >***^/<^^' 
dine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatissimi  esse  videantuju    ■^'--^'A 
apud  quos  ille  diutissime  commoratur.  \-^^~^^--  ct^c-.j  *■.>.-. 

VL   14.  Qua^re  si  propter  socios,lpulla  ipsi  injuria 
laeessiti/majores  nostri  cum  Autiocho,  cum  Philippo, 
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cum  Aetolis,  cu|n  Poenis  bella  gesserunt,  quanto  vos 
studio  convenity  injuriis  _provocatos,  sociorunf^salutem 
una  cum  imperii  vestri  dig-nitate  defendere,  praesertim 
quum  de  maximis  vestris'  vectigalibus  agatur  ?  Xam 
ceterarum  provinciarum  vectigalia,  Quirites,  tanta  smit, 
ut  iis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix  contenti  esse 
possimus,  Asia  vero  tam  opima  est  ac  fertilisj  ut  et 
ubertate  agrorum  et  varietate  fructuum  et  magnitudine 
pastionis  et  multitudine  earum  rerum,  quae  expor- 
tentur,  facile  omnibus  tems  antecellat.  Itaque  haec 
vobis  proviucia,  Quirites,  si  et  belli  utilitatera  et  pacis 
dignitatem  retinere  vultis,  non  modo  a  calamitate,  sed 
etiam  a  metu  calamitatis  est  defendenda.  15.  Xam 
in  ceteris  rebus  quum  venit  calamitas,  tum  detrimentum 
accipitur  :  at  in  vectigalibus  non  sokim  adventus  mali, 
sed  etiam  metus  ipse  adfert  calamitatem.  Nam  quum 
_ -Jiostium  copiae  non  longe  absunt,  etiam  si  irruptio 
nulla  facta  est,  tamen  pecua  relinquuntur,  agri  cultura 
deseritm-,  mercatorumnavigatio  conquiescit :  ita  neque  /  "  . 
Mlw;?  ex  portu  neque  ex  decumis  neque  ex  scriptm^a  vectigal  '-^*^  '^ 
conservari  potest :  quare  saepe  totius  anni  fructus  uno  , 
rmnore  periculi  atque  uno  belli  terrore  amittitur.      16.  '"^ 


yj^X^ 


t^^f  Quo  tandem  igitur  animo  esse  existimatis  aut  ^os,  qui 
)"  **'        vectigalia  nobis  pensitant,  aut  eos,  qui  exercent  atque^*'^*^ 

^^^'•'•^-exigunt,  quum  duo  reges  cum  maximis  copiis  propter ''-^-'*-t. 
adsint  ?  quum  una  excursio  equitatus  perbrevi  tempore 
totius  anni  vectigal  auferre  possit?  quum  publicani  fami- 
lias  maximas,  quas  in  saltibus  habent,  quas  in  agris,  quas 

^         in  portubus  atque  custodiis,  magno  periculo  se  habere 

arbitrentur?     Putatisne  vos  illis  rebus  fcui  posse,  nisi  t-'»" 
eos,  qui  vobis  fructui  sunt,  conservaritis  non  sohma,  ut       ' 
ante  dixi,  cahimitate,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  formidine    v 
liberatos  ?     YII.   17.  Ac  ne  illud  quidem  vobis  negli- 
gendum  est,  quod  milii  ego   extremum   proposueram, 
qnum  essem  de  belli  genere  dicturus,  quod  ad  multorum 
bona  civium   Eomanormn  pertinet,  quorum  vobis^ro     i^ts..j/'^ 


vestra  sapientia,  Quirites^habenda  est  ratio  diligenterj^iy 
Nam  et  publicani,  homines  honcstissimi  atque  ornatis-' 
simi,  suas  rationes  et  copias  iu  illam  provinciam  con- 
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tulerimt,(fqiioriim  ipsorum  per  sejres  et  fortunae  vobis 
curae  esse  debent.  Etenim  si  vectigalia  nervos  esse 
rei  publicae  semper  duximus,  eum  certe  ordinem,  qui 
exercet  illa,  lirmamentum  ceterorum  ordinu,m  recte 
esse  dicemus.    18.  Deinde  ex  ceteris  ordinibus  liomines 

*^  gnavi  atque  industrii  pailim_  ipsi  in  Asia  negotiantm-, 
quTBus  vos  absentibus  consulere  debetis,  partim  eorum 
in  ea  provincia  pecuuias  "magnas  collocatas  habent. 
Est  igitiu*  humanitatis  vestrae  magnum  numerum 
eorum  civium  calamitate  prohibere,  sapientiae  videre 
multorum  civium  calamitatem  a  re  publica  sejunctam 
■  esse  non  posse.     Etenim  primum  iUud  parvi  refert,  nos^ 

)    /  publicanis  amissis^vectigalia  postea  victorid  recuperare  :       /  —  j 
neque    enim  iisdem.  redimendi   faeulfas    erit   propter '^"v^ 
calamitatem   neque    aliis   voluntas   propter    timorem.      ' 
19.  Deinde    quod    nos    eadem    Asia   atque   idem   iste 
Mithridates  initio  belli  Asiatici  docuit,  idquidem  certe 
calamitate  docti  memoria  retinere  debemus.    Namtum, 
quum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amiserant,  scimus 
Romae  soliitioiie  impedita  fidem  concidisse.     Non  emmJoayjTvu^^ 
possunt  una  in  civitate  multi  rem  ac  fortimas  amittere, 
ut  non  plures  secum  in  eamdem  trahant  calamitatem. 
A  quo  periculo  prohibete  rem  publicam  et  mihi  credite, 
(id  quodipsi  videtisj  haec  fides  atque  haec  ratio  pecuni- 

■i^  arum,  quae  Romae,  quae  in  foro  versatur,  implicata 
est  cum  illis  pecimiis  Asiaticis  et  cohaeret :  ruere  illa  "^ 
non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu  con- 
cidant.  Qua  re  videte  num  dubitandum  vobis  sit  omni 
studio  ad  id  bellum  incumbere,  in  quo  gloria  nominis 
vestri,  i^alus  sociorum,  vectigalia  maxima,  fortunae 
plurimorum  civium  conjunctae  ?um  i'e  publica  de- 
fendantur. 

VIII.  20.  Quoniam  de  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  de 
mag-nitudine  pauca  dicam.     Potest  enim  lioc  dici,  belli         t  L 
genus  esse  ita  uecessarium,  ut  sit  gerendum,  non  esse    '  [ru^ 
ita  magnum,  ut  sit  pertimescenTlum.     In  quo  maxime  "" 
laboranc^um  ^st  ne  forte  a  vobis  quae  diligentissime 

^jj^  providertda  sunt  conternnenda  esse  videantur.     Atque 

-   i^  ut  omnes  intelligant  me  L.  Lucullo  tantum  impertirc 
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laudis,  quautum  forti  viro  et  sapienti  liomini  et  magno 

imperatori  debeatm*,  dico/.ejus  adventu  maximas  INIith- 

ridati  copias   omnibus  -rebus~"ornatas   atque  instructas 

fuisse,  urbemque  Asiae  clarissimam  nobisque  amicis- 

simam,    Cyziceuorum,    obsessam    esse    ab    ipso    rege 

maxima  multitudine  et  oppugnatam  vehementissime, 

quam  L.  Lucullus  virtute,  assiduitate,  consilio  summis 

obsidionis  periculis  liberarit :   2L  ab  eodem  imperatore 

classem  mag-nam  et  oraatam,  quae  ducibus  Sertorianis  ^j-.v^oii 

ad   Italiam  studio    atque    odio    inflammata   rage^^LTi^;,, /•,  ; 

-superatam    esse    atque    depressam :    magnas   hostium      ^/ 

praeterea    copias  midtis  proeiiis  esse  deletas  patefac^-*^ '"''•) 

tumque   nostris  legionibus    esse    Pontum,    qui   antea 

populo  Eomano  ex  omniaditu  clausus  fuisset. :  Sinopen 

atque  Amisum,  quibus  in  ojjpidis  erant  domicilia  regis, 

Ui>^n^A/tiii,  omnibus  rebus    ornatas    ac    refertas    ceterasque    urbes  u, 

-j—       "n     Ponti  et  Cappadociae  permultas  uno  aditu  adventuque 

'     ^^^  J  esse  captas,  regem  spoliatum^egiio  patrio  atque  avito 

^  ad  alios  se  reges  atque  ad  alias  gentes  supplicem  con- 

tulisse,  atque  haec  omnia   salvis  popidi  Komani  sociis 

atque  integTis  vectigalibus   esse  gesta.      Satis   opinor 

haec  esse  laudis  atque  ita,  Quirites,  ut  hoc  vos  intel- 

ligatis,  a  nullo  istorum,  qui  huic  obtrectant  legi  atque 

ItHOiM  i-^.  ^causae,  L.  Luculhim  similiter  ex  hoc  loco~esse  laudatum. 

&.iJ'ui»      |IX.  22.  Requiretur  fortasse  nunc   quem   ad  modum, 

l...xM^uuiJ-:^u.mn.  haec  ita    sint,    reliqumn   possit    magnum    esse 

^,-A<i/rrs-  beUum.       Cognoscite,    Quirites :    non    enim    hoc    sine 

causa  quaeri  videtur.     Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mith- 

ridates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea   illa  quon- 

dam  profugisse  dicitur,  quam  praedicant  in  fuga  fratris 

sui  membra  iu  iis  locis,  qua  se  parens  persequeretur,  ,^  / 

ib-ati        dissipavisse,   ut   eorum   coUectio    dispersa   maerorque  "  / 

patrius  celeritatem  persequendi  retardaret.     Sic  Mith- 

ridates  fugiens  maximam  vim  auri  atque  argenti  pul- 

cherrimarumque   rerum  omnium,  quas  et  a  majoribus 

accej^erat  et   ipsc   bcUo  superiore  ex  tota  Asia  direptas 

in  suum  regnum  congesserat,  in  Ponto  omnem  reUquit. 

llaec  dum  nostri  coUigmit  omnia  diUgentius,  rex  ipse 

e   manibus   effugit.      Ita  iUum  a  persequendi  studio 


"^ 
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maeror,  hos  laetitia  tardavit.     23.  Himc  in  illo  timore 
et  fuga  Tigraues,  rex  Armenius,  excepit  diffideutemque  ^ 
rebus  suis  confirmavit  et  afflictum  erexit  perditumque 
recreavit.     Cujus  in  regnum  postea  quam  L.  Lucullus 
cum  exercitu  venit,  plures   etiam  gentes    contra   im- 
peratorem  nostrum  concitatae  sunt.     Erat  enim  metus 
injectus  iis  nationibus,  quas  numquam    populus    Eo- 
manus    neque    Lacessendas    bello    neque    temptandas 
putavit :  erat  etiam  alia  gravis  atque  veliemens  opinio, 
quae    animos    gentium    barbararum    pervaserat,    fani 
locupletissimi  et  religiosissimi  diripiendi  causa  in  eas/'^^^^*  *" 
oras  nostrum  esse  exercitum  adductum.     Ita  nationes         / 
^K   midtae  atque  magnae  novo  quodam  terrore   ac  metu 

f^       concitabantur.     Noster  autem  exercitus,  tametsi  urbem  . 

_  \  ex  Tigrani  regno  ceperat  et  proeliis  usus  erat  secundis,/^^»^  ^»/ 
^'■'  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  locorum  ac  cTesiderio  suorum 
•rv--    commovebatur.     24.  Hic  jam  pkua  non  dicam  :  fuit 

-**^  enim  illud  extremum,  ut  ex  iis  locis  a  militibus  nostris 

^**-y    reditus  magis   matiirus  quam  processio  longior  quae- 

/      reretur.     Mithridates  autem  et  suam  manum  jam  con- 

firmarat  et  eorum,  qui  se  ex  ipsius  regno  collegerant, 

et   mao-nis    adventitiis    auxiliis    multorum    reo-um    et 

'  nationum  j  uvabatur.     Jam  hoc  fere  sic  ficri  solei-e  ac- 

t^_^_^^  cepimus,  ut  regum  afflictae  fortunae  facile  multorum 
opes  alliciant  ad  misericordiam,  maximeque  eorum, 
qui  aut  reges  sunt  aut  vivunt  in  regno,  ut  iis  nomen 
regale  magmim  et  sanctum  esse  videatur.  25.  Itaque 
tantum  victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incokimis  num- 
quam  est  ausus  ojDtare.  Nam  quum  se  iu  regnum 
suum  recepisset,  non  fmt  eo  contentus,(quod  ei  praeter  , 

spem  acciderat,y  ut  illam,  postea  quam  pulsus  erat, 
terram  umquani  attingeret,  sed  in  exercitum  nostrum 
clarum  atque  victorem  impetum  fecit.  Sinite  hoc  loco,  y*-' 
Quirites,  sicut  poetae  solent,  qui  res  Romauas  scribuut, 
praeterire  me  nostram  calamitatem,  quae  tanta  fuit,  ut 
cam  ad  am^es  L.  LuculH  imperatoris  non  ex  proelio 
nimtius,  sed  ex  sermoue  rumor  atferret.^26.  Hic  iu 
illo  ipso  raalo^  g-ravissimaque  beUi  offeiisione  L.  Lucul-'^'**'  ^^ 
lus,  qui  tamen  aliqua  ex  parte  iis  incomniodis^  mederi 
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fortasse  potuisset,  vestro  juss.u  coactiis,  quod  imperii 
diuturuitati  mqdum  statuendum  vetere  exemplo  puta- 
vistis,  partem  militum,  qui  jam  stipendiis.  confecti'''  ^ 
erant,  dimisit,  partem  Glabrioni  tradidit.  ]Multa 
praetereo  consulto,  sed  ca  vos  conjectui'a'perspicite, 
quantum  illud  bellum  factum  putetis,  quod  conjungant 
reges  potentissimi,  renovent  agitatae  nationes,  sus- 
cipiant  integrae  gentes.  novus  imperator  noster  accipiat 
vetere  exercitu  pulso.  |iX.  27.  Satis  mibi  multa  verba 
fecisse  videor,  qua  re  esset  boc  bellum  genere  ipso 
necessariiun,  magnitudine  periculosum :  restat  ut  de 
imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligendo  ac  tantis  rebus 
praeficiendo  dicendum  esse  videatm'.  /urvv.,.-^^ 

Utinam,  Quirites,  virorum  fortium  atque  innocen- 
tium  copiam  tautam  baberetis,  ut  baec  vobis  deliberatio 
difficilis  esset,  quenn-iam  potissimum  tantis  rebus  ac 
^  tanto  bello  praeficiendum  putaretis  !  Xunc  vero  quum 
sit  uuiis  Cn.  Pompeius,  qui  non  modo  eorum  bominum, 
qui  nunc  sunt^  gloriam,  sed  etiam  antiquitatis  memo- 
riam  vlrtute^superarit,  quae  res  est  quae  cujusquam 
animum  in  bac  causa  dubium  facere  possit  ?  28.  Ego 
enim  sic  existimo,  iu  summo  imperatore  quattuor  bas 
res  inesse  oportere,  scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem, 
auctoritatem,  felicitatem.  Quis  igitur  boc  bomine  sci- 
entior  umquam  aut  fuit  aut  esse  debuit  ?  qui  e  ludo 
atque  e  pueritiae. disciplinis^  bello  maximo^atque  acer- 
rimis  bostibus  ad  patris  exercitum  atque  in  militiae 
disciplinam  profectus.est,  qui  extrema  ^^ueritia  miles  in 
exercitu  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  inennte  adolescentia 
maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperator,  qui  saepius  cum  boste 
conflixit  quam  quisquam  cum  inimico  concertavit, 
plura  bella  gessit  quam  ceteri  legeruut,  plmes  pro- 
vincias  coufecit  quam  alii  conciipiveruut,  cujus  adole-u*^*- 
scentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militaris  non  alienis  praeceptis, 
*  sed  suis^imperiis,  non  offensionibus  belli,  sed  victoriis, 
Ca^^t^*'-^on  stipendiis,  sed  triumpbis  est  £rudita.  Quod 
denique  genus  esse  belli  potest,  in  quo  iUum  nou 
exercuerit  fortuna  rei  publicae  ?  Civile,  Africanum, 
Transalpinum,   Hispaniense  mixtimi  ex  eivibuB  atque 
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ex  bellicosissimis  nationibus,  servile,  navale  bellum, 
varia  et  diversa  genera  et  bellorvmi  et  hostium,  non 
solum  gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  sed  etiam  confecta,  nullam 
rem  esse  declarant  in  usu  positam  militari,  quae  hujus 
viri  scientiam  fugere  possit. 
,       I  XI.  29.  Jam  vero  virtuti  Cn.  PomjDeii  quae  potest 

^^/    oratio  par  inveniri  ?     Quid  est  quod  quisquam  aut  illo 

I  diguum  aut  vobis  novum  aut  cuiquam  inauditam  possit 
aiferre  ?  Neque  enim  illae  sunt  solae  virtutes  impe- 
ratoriae,  quae  vulgo  existimautur,  labor  in  negotiis, 
fortitudo  in  penculis,  industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in 
conficiendo,  consilium  in  providendo :  quae  tanta  sunt 
in  hoc  uno,  quanta  in  omnibus  reliquis  imperatoribus, 
quos  aut  vidimus  aut  audivimus,  non  fuerunt.  30. 
.^    Testis  est  Italia,  quam  ille  ijjse  victor  L.  Sidla  hujus 

•u^    virtute  et  subsidio  confessus  est  liberatam  :  testis  est 

Sicilia,  quam   multis  imdique   cinctam   periculis  non^^/^^,,^^^') 
terrore   belli,  sed  consilii  celeritate  explicavit :  testis 
est  Africa,  quae  magnis  oppressa  hostium  copiis  eorum 
ipsorum    sanguine    redundavit :    testis   est  Gallia,  per 
quam  legionibus  nostris  iter  in  Hispaniam  G-alloriim 

^    /-jnternecioue  patefactum  est :  testis  est  Hispania,  quae 
saepissime  plurimos    hostes  ab  hoc  superatos  prostra- 
tosque   conspexit :  testis  est  iterum  et  saepius  Italia, 
quae  quum  servili  bello  taetro   periculosoque  preme- "-''"' ,         .-. 
retur,  ab  hoc  auxilium  absente  expetivit :  quod  bellum         ^r 
exspectatione  ejus  attenuatum  atque  imminutum  est,^^,,^,,^^^- 
adventu  sublatum  ac  sepultum :  .3L  testes  nunc  vero 
jam  omnes  orae  atque  omnes  exterae  gentes    ac   na- 
tiones,  denique  maria  ornnia  quum  universa  tiun  in 
.  singulis^oris  omnes   sinus   atque    portus.     Quis    enim 
toto  mari  locus  per  hos  annos  aut  tam  firmum  habuit 
praesidium,  ut  tutus    esset,  aut  tam  fuit  abditus,   utA^^^^^^v 
lateret  ?     Quis   navigavit  qui  non   se  aut  mortis  aut 
servitutis  periculo  committeret,  quum  autMepae  aut  ■-"'^''    '^ 
referto    praedonum    mari    uavigaret  ?      Hoc    tantum 
'  bellum,  tam  tj,n-pe,  tam  vetus,  tam  late  divisum  atque 
/    lispersum  quis  umquam  arbitraretur  aut  ab  omnibus 
/    imperatoribus   uno   anno  ^  aut  omnibus   annis  ab  uno 
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imperatore    confici    posse  ?      32.    Quam    provinciam 

tenuistis  a  praedonibas  liberam  per  hosce  annos  ?  quod 
;,  r .  ^  .yectigal  vobis  tutum  fuit  ?  quem  socium  defendistis  ? 
cui  praesidio  classibus  vestris  fuistis  ?  quam  multas 
existimatis  insulas  esse  desertas  ?  quam  multas  aut  metu 
relictas  aut  a  piaedonibus  captas  m-bes  esse  sociorum  ? 
^^ ,  XII.  Sed  quid  ego  longinqua  commemoro  ?  Fuit  hoc 
quondam,  fuit  pro^rium  populi  Romani,  longe  a  domo 
bellare  et  propugnaculis  imperii  sociorum  fortunas,  non 
sua  tecta  defendere.  Sociis  ego  nostris  mare  per  hos  annos 
clausum  fuisse  dicam,  quum  exercitus  vestri  numquam 
a  Brundisio  nisi  hieme  summa  transmiserint  ?  Qui  ad 
vos  ab  exteris  nationibus  venirent,^captos  querar,  quum 
^  ^  legati  populi  Ivomani  redempti^  sint  ?  Mercatoribus 
tutum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  quum  duodecim  secures 
in  praedonum  potestatem  pervenerint?  33.  Cnidum 
aut  Colophonem  aut  Samum,  nobilissimas  urbes,  innu- 
merabilesque  alias  caj)tas  esse  comrnemorem,  quum 
vestros  portus  atque  eos  portus,  quibus  vitam  ac  spi- 
ritum  ducitis,  in  praedonum  fuisse  potestatem  sciatis  ? 
An  vero  ignoratis  portum  Caietae  celeberrimum  ac  plen- 
issimum  navium  inspectante  praetore  a  praedonibus 
esse  direptum?  Ex  Miseno  autem  ejus  ipsius  li- 
beros,  qui  eum  praedonibus  autea  ibi  bellum  ges- 
o^Ua    serat,    a    prsedonibus   esse  sublatos  ?      Xam  quid  ego 

Ostiense  incornmodum  atque  illam  labem  atque  igno- 

miniam  rei  publicae  querar,  quum  prope  inspectan- 

tibus  Yobis  chissis  ea,  cui  consul  populi  Eomani  prae- 

...//>'     positus  esset,  a  praedonibus  capta  atque  oppressa  est  ? 

Pro  di  immortales !  iantamne  unius    hominis  incredi- 

bilis  ac  divina  virtvis  tam  brevi  tempore  hicem  adferre 

rei    publicae   potuit,    ut   vos,  qui    modo    aute  ostium 

Tiberinum  classem  ..hostium  videbatis,  ii  nunc  nulhmi 

iutra  Oceani  ostium  praedonum  navem  esse  audiatis  ? 

1  34.  Atque  haec  qua;  celeritate  gesta  sint   quamquam 

.  ^,,     vidctis,  tamen  a  me  in  dicendo  praetereunda  non  sunt. 

l  Quis  enim  umquam  aut    obeundi   negotii    aut  conse- 

^  quendi  quaestus  studio    tam  brevi    tempore   tot   loca 

adire,  tantos  cm"sus  conficero  potuit,  quam  celeriter  Cn. 
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Pompeio  duce  tanti  helli  impetus^  navigavit  ?  qui  non- 
dum  tempestivo  ad  navif»'andum  mari  Siciliam  adiit, 
Africam  exploravit,  inde  Sardiniam  cum  classe  venit 
atque  liaec  tria  frumentaria  subsidia  rei  publicae  ^ ,  ^ 
lirmissimis  praesidiis  classibusque  munivit.  35.  Inde  y^^'^ 
Quum  se  in  Italiam  recepisset,  duabus  Hispaniis  et 
Gallia  Transalpina  praegidiis  ac  navibus  confirmata, 
missis  item  in  oram  Illyrici  maris  et  in  Achaiam  om- 
nemque  Graeciam  navibus  Italiae  duo  maria  maximis 
classibus  firmissimisque  praesidiis  adornavit,  ipse  autem 
iit  Bruudisio  profectus  est,  undequinquag-esimo  die 
totam  ad  imperium  populi  Eomani  Ciliciam  adjunxit : 
omnes,  qui  ubique  praedones  fuerunt,  partim  capti 
interfectique  sunt,  partim  unius  hujus  se  imperio  ac 
--' 'potestati    dediderunt.      Idem    Cretensibus,    quum   ad 

■•     .;-      eum    usque   in   Pamphyliam    legatos    deprecatoresque        .^ 
s^         misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit  obskiesqye_im-x  ^^^^  pj,y^ 
peravit.      Ita   tantum   bellum,    tam   diuturnum,   tam  ^ 

longe  lateque  dispersum,  quo  bello  omnes  gentes  ac 
nationes  premebantur,  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema  hieme 
apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  aestate  con- 
fecit.^  .. 

I  XIII.  36.  Est  haec  divina  atque  incredibilis  virtus 
imperatoris.  Quid  ceterae,  quas  paullo  ante  comme- 
morare  coeperam,  quantae  atque  quam  midtae  sunt  ? 
Nou  enim  bellandi  virtus  solum  iu  summo  ac  perfecto 
imperatore  c[uaerenda  est,  sed  multae  sunt  artes  exi--  ' 
miae  hujus  administrae  comitesque  virtutis.  Ac  pri- 
mum    quanta    innocentia    debent    esse    imperatores? 

^  quanta  deinde  in  omnibus  rebus  temperantia,  quanta 

fide,  quanta  facilitate,  quanto  ingenio,  quanta  iuimani- 
tate  ?  Quae  breviter  qualia  sint  in  Cn.  Pompeio  con- 
sideremus :  samraa  enim  omnia  sunt,  Quirites,  sed  ea 
magis  ex  aliorum  contentione  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cog- 
nosci  atque  intelligi  possunt.  37.  Quem  enim  im- 
peratorem  possumus  ullo  in  numero  putare,  cujus  in 
exercitu  centuriatus  veneant  atque  venierint  ?  Quid 
huuc  hominem  magnum  aut  amplum  de  re  publica 
cogitarej  qui   pecuuiam  ex    aerai'io    depromptaiu    ad 

c 
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bellum  administrandimi  aut  propter  cupiditatem  pro- 

.,^i.«XC^*  Arinciae  magistratibus  djid^iexit  sait  propter  avaritiam 

'         Eomae   in  quaestu^  reli^lieiit-?     Vestra  admm-muratio 

^iuf^         facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  videamini  qui  haec  fece-   A 

■■        .       I    rint :  ego  autem  nomino  neminem":  quare  ii-asci  mihl 

^'^^Ly^i  nemo   poterit,  nisi  qui  ante  de   se  voluerit  confiteri. 

j      ^     '    "   Itaque  propter  lianc  avaritiam  imperatomm  quantas 

i  calamitates,   quocumque  ventum^estji  nostri  exercitus 

^    ferant  quis  ignorat  ?     38.  Itinera  quae  per  bosce  annos 

in  Italia  per  agros  atque  oppida  civium  RQmanorum 

^ostri  imperatores  fecerint  recordamini :  tum  facilius 

-'^''"     statuetis  quid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri  existimetis.  ^ 

Utrum   plures   arbitramini   per  bosce   annos  militum 

vestrorum  armis  bostiuni^^urbes  an  bibernis  sociorum 

civitates  esse  deletas  ?     Xeque  enini  potest  exercitum 

is  continere  imperator,  qui  se  ipse  non  continet,  neque 

severus  esse  in  judicando,  qui  alios  in  se  severos  esse  ^—' 

judices  non  vult.     39.  Hic   miramm-  bunc  bominem 

tantum  excellere  ceteris,  cujus   legiones  sic  in  Asiam 

pervenerint,  ut  non  modo  manus  tanti  exercitus,  sed 

;  Lu.^^4.  t    ne  vestigium  quidem  cuiquam  pacato  nocuisse  dicatur  ? 

i'  Jam  vero  quem  ad  modum  milites  bibernent  quotidie 

!  ,      sermones  ac  Htterae  perferuntur :  non  modo  ut  sump-  i 

"to-^^^^^^^^Mum  facial  in  militem  nemini  vis  adfertur,  sed  ne  cupi- 

enti  quidem  cuiquam  permittitur.     Hiemis  enim,  non 

>(^..i"?4u^.      avaritiae  perfugium  majores  nostfi  in  sociorum  atque 

amicorum  tecfis  esse  volueruut.  ■XIV.  40.  Age^  vero 

ceteris    in    rebus    quali    sit    temperantia    considerate.      t- 

Unde   illam  tantam  celeritatem  et  tam  incredibilem 

cursum  inventum'  putatis  ?     Nou  enim   ilbim  eximia 

vis  remigum  aut  ars  inaudita  quaedam  gubernandi  aut 

venti  aliqui  novi  tam  celeriter  in  ultimas  terras  pertu- 

lerunt,  sed  eae  res,  quae  ceteros  remorari  solent,  non 

retardarunt :  non  avaritia  ab  instituto  cursu  ad  pitie- 

dam  aliquam    devocavit,    nou    libido    ad    voluptatem, 

non  amoenitas  ad  delectationem,  non  nobilitas  urbis  ad 

cogTiitionem,  non  denique  labor  ipse  ad  quietem  :  pos- 

tremo  signa  et  tabulas  ceteraque  ornamenta  Graecorum 

oppidorum,  quae  ceteri   tolleuda   csse  arbitrantur,  ea 
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sibi  ille  ne  visenda  qiiidem  esistimavit.  41.  Itaque 
omues  uunc  in  iis  locis  Cu.  Pomjjeium  sicut  aliquem 
nou  ex  bac  urbe  missum,  sed  de  coelo  delapsum  intu-  ^/'U  ul^ 
entur :  nuuc  denique  iuciiDiuut  credere  fuisse  bomines 
Komanos  bac  quondam  coutinentik,  quod  jam  nationi- 
bus  exteris  iucredibile  ac  falso  memoriae  proditum 
videbatur  :  nunc  imperii^vestri  splendor  illis  gentibus 
lucem  adferre  coepit :  nuuc  intelligunt  non  sine  causa 
majores  suos  tum,  quum  ea  temperautia  magistratus 
babebamus,  servire  populo  Komano  quam  imperare 
aliis  maluisse.  Jam  vero  ita  faciles  aditus  ad  eum 
privatorum,  ita  liberae  querimoniae  de  aliorum  injuriis 
esse  dicimtiu",  ut  is,  qui  dignitate  principibus  excellit, 
foc^ilitate  intimis  par  esse  videatur.  42.  Jam  quantum 
consilio,  quantum  dicendi  gravitate  et  copia  valeat,  in 
quo  ijDso  inest  quaedam  diguitas  imperatoria,  vos, 
Quirites,  boc  ipso  ex  loco  saepe  cognostis.  Fidem 
vero  ejus  quantam  inter  socios  existimari  putatis,  quam 
bostes  omnes  omuium  geuerum  sanctissimam  judi- 
cariut?  Humauitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dictu 
sit  utrum  bostes  magis  virtutem  ejus  pu.guantes  timue- 
rint  an  mansuetudinem  victi  dilexerint.  Et  quisquam 
dubitabit  quin  Imic  boc  tantum  bellum  transmitten- 
dum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia  nostrae  memoriae  bella  con- 
licienda  divino  quodam  consilio  natus  esse  videatur  ? 

(iXV.  43.  Et  quoniam  auctoritas  quoque  in  bellis 
administrandis  multum  atque  in  imperio  militari  valet, 
certe  nemini  dubimn  est  quin  ea  re  idem  ille  imperator 
pbirimum  possit.  Vebementer  autem  pertinere  ad 
bella  administranda  quid  bostes,  quid  socii  de  im- 
peratoribus  nostris  existiment  quis  ignorat,  quum  scia- 
mus  bomines  in  tantis  rebus  ut  aut  contemuant  aut 
metuaut  aut  oderint  aut  ament,  opinioue  non  minus  et 
fama  quam  aliqua  ratione  certa  commoveri  ?  Quod 
igitur  nomen  umquam  iu  orbe  terrarum  clarius  fuit  ? 
cujus  res  gestae  pares?  de  quo  homine  vos,  id  quod 
maxime  facit  auctoritatem,tanta  et  tam  praeclara  judicia 
fecistis  ?  44.  An  vero  ullam  usquam  esse  oram  tam 
desertam  putatis  quo  non  illius  diei  fama  pervaserit, 
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quum  universus  populus  Eomanus  refertC)  ford  com- 
pletisque  omnibus  templis,  ex  quibus  liic  locus  conspici 
potest,  unum  sibi  ad  commune  omnium  gentium  bellum 
Cn.  Pompeium  imperatorem  depoposcit  ?  Itaque  ut 
plura  non  dicam  neque  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem 
quantumhujus  auctoritas  valeat  in  bello,  ab  eodem  Cn. 
Pompeio  omnium  rerum  egregiarum  exempla  sumantur: 
qui  quo  die  a  vobis  maritimo  bello  praepositus  est  im- 
perator,  tanta  repente  vilitas  annonae  ex  summa  inopia  j* 
et  caritate  reLfrumentariae  consecuta  est  uuius  hominis 
spe  ac  nomine,  quantam  vix  ex  summa  ubertate  agrorum 
diuturna  pax  efficere  pptuisset.  45.  Jam  accepta  in 
Ponto  calamitate  ex  eo  proelio,  de  quo  vos  paulo  ante 
invitus  admonui,  quum  socii  pertimuissent,  hostium 
opes  animique  crevissent,  satis  firmum  praesidium  pro- 
vincia  non  haberet,  amisissetis  Asiam,  Quirites,  nisi  ad 
ipsum  discrimen  ejus  temporis  divinitus  Cn.  Pompeium 
ad  eas  regiones  fortuna  populi  Pomani  attulisset. 
Hujus  adventus  et  Mithridatem  insolita  inflammatum 
victoria  continuit  et  Tigranem  maguis  copiis  minitan- 
tem  Asiae  retaixlavit.  Et  quisquam  dubitabit  quid  vir- 
tute  perfecturus^it  qjii  tantum  auctoritate  perfecorit? 
aut  quam  facile  imperio  atque  exercitu  socios  et  vecti- 
gab*a  conservaturus  sit  qui  ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  de- 
fenderit  ?  XVI.  46.  Age  vero  illa  res  quantam  declarat 
ejusdem  hominis  apud  hostes  populi  Romani  auctorita- 
tem,  quod  ex  locis  tam  longinquis  tamque  diversis  tam 
brevi  tempore  omnes  huic  se  uni  dediderunt  ?  quod 
Cretensium  legati,  quum  in  eorum  insula  noster  impe- 
rator  exercitusque  esset,  ad  Cn.  Pompeiiun  in  ultimas 
projie  terras  venerunt  eique  se  omnes  Cretensium  civi- 
tates  dedere  velle  dixerunt  ?  Quid?  idem  iste  Mithri- 
dates  nonne  ad  eumdem  Cn.  Pompeium  legatum  usque 
in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  eum,  quem  Pompeius  legatum 
semper  judicavitJ^ii,  quibus  erat  permolestiun  ad  eiun 
potissimum  esse  missum,\specuhatorem  quam  legatum 
judicai"i  maluerunt.  Poiestis  igitur  jam  coustituere, 
Quirites,  lianc  auctoritatem(multis  ijostea  rebus  gestis 
magnisque  vestris  judiciis  amplificatamy  quantum  apud 
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illos  rege?,  quantum  apud  exteras  nationes  valituram 
esse  existimetis. 

47.  Eeliquum  est  ut  de  felicitate,  quam  praestare  ^tr*^ 
de  se  ipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare  de  / 

'■  altero  possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  homines  de  potestate    'f  ^  ' 

deorum,  timide  et  pauca  dicamus.  Ego  enim  sic  exis- 
timo :  Masimo,  Marcello,  Scipioni,  Mario,  et  ceteris 
magnis  imperatoribus  non  solum  propter  virtutem,  sed 
etiam  propter  fortunam  saepius  imperia  mandata  atque 
exercitus  esse  commissos.  Fuit  enim  profecto  quibus- 
dam  summis  viris  quaedam  ad  amplitudinemet  aji^  ^y 
gloriam  et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas  drvtmius  ad^ 
jimcta  fortima.  De  hujus  autem  liomiuis  felicitate,  de 
quo  nunc  agimus,  hac  utar  moderatione  dicendi,  non  ut 
in  illius  potestate  fortunam  positam  esse  dicam,  sed  ut 
praeterita  meminisse,  reliqua  sjDerare  videamm*,  ne  aut 
invisa  diis  immortalibus  oratio  nostra  aut  ingrata  esse 
videatur.  48.  Itaque  non  sima  praedicaturus  quantas 
ille  res  domi  militiae,  terra  marique,  c|uantac[ue  felici- 
tate  gesserit,  ut  ejus  semper  voluntatibus  non  modo  ^  ''^ 
"^  cives  adsenserint^  socii  obtemperarint,  hostes  obedie-^  -'^ 
»  rint,  sed  etiam  venti  tempestatesque  obsecimdarint :  hoc 
brevissime  dicam,  nemiuem  umc[uam  tam  impudentem 
, .  i  ^  fuisse,  qui  ab  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  tantas  res  tacitus 
^^^^_,_jjjauderet  optare,  quot  et  c[uantas  di  immortales  ad  Cn. 
Pompeium  detulerunt.  Quod  ut  illi  proprium  ac  per- 
petuum  sit,  Quirites,  c^uum  communis  sahitis  atque 
imperii  tum  ipsius  hominis  causa,  sicuti  facitis,  velle  et 
optare  debetis. 

49.  Quare  c^uum  et  bellum  ita  sit  necessarium,  ut 
negligi  non  possit,  ita  mag-num,  ut  accuratissime  sit 
administrandum,  et  C|uum  ei  imperatorem  prajficere ^«^^ry:^'_ 
possitis,  in  quo  sit  eximia  belli  scientia,  singularis  •^''v/> 
virtus,  clarissima  auctoritas,  egregia  fortuna,  dubitatis, 
Quirites,  quin  hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  vobis  ab  diis  im- 
mortalibus  oblatum  et  datum  est,  in  rem  publicam  con- 
servandam  atque  amplificandam  conferatis  ?  XVII. 
50.  Quod  si  Ixomae  Cn.  Pompeius  privatus  esset  hoc 
tempore,  tamen  ad  tantum  bellimi  is  erat  deligendus 
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atque  mittendus :  nunc  quum  acl  ceteras  summas  utili- 
tates  haec  quoque   opportunitas  adj  ungatur,  ut  iu  iis  / 

ipsis  locis    adsit,  ut  liabeat  exercitmn,  ut  ab  iis,  qui        ^*' 
CN^i,         liabent,  accipere.  statim  possit,  quid  exspectamus  ?  aut 

cur  non  ducibus  diis  immortalibus  eidem,  cui  cetera<^^<-^ 
summa  cum  salute  rei  publicae   commissa  sunt,   hoc'* 
quoque  bellum  regiiun  committamus  ? 

51.  At  enim  vir  clarissimus,  amantissimus  rei  pub- 
licae,  vestris  beneficiis  amplissimis  afFectus,  Q.  Catulus,/'^''^ 
itemque  summis  ornamentis  honoris,  fortunae,  virtutis, 

<^^""'"'  ingenii  praeditus,  Q.  Hortensius,  ab  hac  ratione  dissen- 
tiunt :  quorum  ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis  locis 
plurimum  valuisse  et  valere  ojjortere  confiteor,  sed  in 
Jiac  causa,  tametsi  cognostis  avictoritates  contrarias 
virorum  fortissimorum  et  clarissimorum,  tamen  omissis 
auctoritatilms  ipsa  re  ac  yatione  exquirere  possumus 
veritatem,  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  omnia,  quae  a  me 
adhuc  dicta  sunt,  iidem  isti  vera  esse  concedunt,  et 
necessarium  bellum  esse  et  magnum  et  in  uno  Cn. 
Pompeio  summa  esse  omnia.  52.  Quid  igitur  ait  Hor- 
tensius  ?  Si  uni  omnia  tribuenda  sint,  dignissimum 
esse  Pompeium,  sed  ad  unum  tamen  omnia  deferri  non 
oportere.  Obsolevit  jam  ista  oratio,  re  multo  magis 
quam  verl^is  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q.  Hortensi, 
multa  (pro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singidari  facidtate  di- 
cendijet  in  senatu  contra  virum  fortem,  A.  Gabinium, 
graviter  ornateque  dixisti,  quum  is  de  uno  imperatore 
contra  praedones  constituendo  legem  promidgasset,  et 
ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item  contra  eam  legem  verba 
fecisti.  53.  Quid?  tum,  per  deos  immortah^s  I  si  plus 
apud  populum  Eomanum  auctoritas  tua  quam  ipsius 
populi  Romani  salus  et  ^era  causa  valuisset,  hodie  hanc 
gioriam  atque  hoc  orbis  terrae  imperium  teneivmus  ? 
An  tibi  tum  imperiiun  hoc  esse'videbatm-,  qiu;m  populi 
Romani  legati,  quaestores   prafitoresque  caiDiebantiu:  ?     ■  ^j/' 

•j  I  ^/i  kii^  quum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  comm^aVa   et  privato   et     '* 
publico  prohibcbamur  ?    quum  ita  chuisa  uobis   erant 
maria  omnia,  \\t  neque  privatam    rem  transmarinam 
neque  publicam  jam  obire  possemus? 
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XVIIL  54.  Quae  civitas  antea  iimquam  fuit,  nou 
dico  Atheniensium,  quae  satis  late  quondam  mare  te- 
nuisse  dicitur,  non  Karthaginicnsium,  c|ui  permultum 
classe  ac  maritimis  rebus  valuerunt,  non  lihodiorum, 
quorum  usque  ad  nostram  memoriam  disciplina  navalis 
etgloriaremansit,quae  civitas  umquam  antea,  tamtenuis, 
tam  parva  insula  fuit  quae  non  portus  suos  et  agros  et 
aliquam  partem  regionis  atque  orae  maritimae  per^^se 
jpsa  defenderet?  At  liercule  aliquot  aunos  continuos 
ante  legem  Gabiniam  ille  populus  Eomanus,  cujus 
iisque  ad  nostram  memoriam  nomen  invictum  in  nava- 
libus  pugnis  permanserit,  magua  ac  multo  maxima 
parte  non  modo  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperii  •  '■> 

caruit:  55.  nos,  quorum  majores  Antiochum  regem  / 
classe  Persenque  superarun]:,  omnibusque  navalibus  *«-»--<i«-s.. 
pugnis  Karthaginienses,  homines  in  maritimis  rebus 
exercitatissimos  paratissimosque,  vicerunt,  ij.  nullo  in 
loco  jam  praedonibus  pares  esse  poteramus  :  nos,  qui 
antea  non  modo  Italiam  tutam  habebamus,  sed  omnes 
socios  in  ultimis  oris  auctoritate  nostri  imperii  salvos 
praestare  poteramus,  tum,  quum  insula  Delos,  tam 
prqcul  a  nobis  in  Aegaeo  mari  posita,  quo  omnes  un- 
dique  cum  mercibus  atque  oneribus  commeabant,  re- 
ferta  divitiis,  parva,  siue  muro,^nihil  timebat,  iidem 
non  modo  provinciis  atque  oris  Italiae  maritimis  ac 
portubus  nostris,  sed  etiam  Appia  jam  via  carebamus  : 
et  iis  temporibus  non  pudebat  magistratus  populi 
Komani  in  hunc  ipsum  locum  escendere,  quum  eum 
nobis  majores  nostri  exiJYiis  nauticis  et  classium  spoliis 
ornatum  reliqjiisseut.  ""' ',    "'""' 

XIX.  5()rl3ono  te  animo  tum,  Q.  Hortensi,  populus   n 
Romanus  et   ceteros,   qui    erant  in    eadem  sententia,    ^ 
dicere  existimavit  ea,  quae  sentiebatis :  sed  tamen  in 
salute   communi   idem    populus    Eomanus    dolori  suoi_         il 
maluit  quam  auctoritati  vestrae  obtemperare.     Itacpie 
una  lex,  unus  vir,  imus  annus  non  modo  nos  illa  miseria 
ac  turpitudine  liberavit,  sed  etiam  effecit,  ut  aliquando  cctlt^:^ 
vere  videremur  omnibus  gentibus   ac  nationibus  terra 
marique   imperare.      57.  (^uo   mihi   etiam   indignius 
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videtur  obtrectatum  esse  adliue,  Gabinio  dicam  anDe 
Pompeio,;an  utrique,  id  quod  est  veriuSj^jne   legaretur 
A.    Gabinius    Cn.    Pompeio    expetenti    ac   postulanti. 
Utrum  ille,  qui  iDOstulat  ad  tantum  bellum   legatum  ^  , 
<iMi<-  -    quem  yelit,  idoneus  nou-est  qui  impetret,  quum  ceteri  ii 
X^Jwwt^vad    expilandos    socios    diripiendasque   provincias   quos 
voluerunt  legatos  eduxeriut;  an  ipse,  cujus  lege  salus 
ac  dignitas  populo  Eomano   atque  omnibus  geutibus 
constituta  est,  expers  esse  debet  gloriae  ejus  impera-  -; 
toris  atque  ejus  exercitus,  qui  consilio  ipsius  ac  periculo 
est  constitutus?     58.  An  C.  Falcidius,    Q.    Metellus, 
.    .  ■-  ^  Q^  Caelius  Latiniensis,  Cn.  Lentulus,  quos  omnes  houo- 
\^j,^jpjt_^  l"i^   causa  nomino,  quum  tribuni   plebi  fuissent,  anno  iuJ^ 

/ ,  ,  ,  j^       proximo  legati  esse  potuerunt :  iu  uno   Gabinio   sunt 
tam  diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  bello,  quod  lege  Gabinia 
geritur,  in  hoc  imperatore   atque  exercitu,  quem  per, 
vos  ipse  constituit,  etiam  praecipuo.  jure  esse  deberet?""^^'" 
^^^  ,,  De  quo  legaudo  consules  spero  ad  senatum  relaturofe''':^  " 
u^u»^|  ;  qui  si  dubitabunt  aut  gravabuntur,  ego  me  profiteor 
relaturum,  neque  me    impediet  cujusquam  inimicum^;] 

t  Im.  U-4'^l  edictum,  qud  minus'^Vobis -frelus  vestrumjus  bene^^T; /C- lii' 

'vA^H^ciumque  defendam,  neque  praeter  intercessionem-quid-f7  .  . 
^^^  1     '    quam'audiam,  de  qua,  ut  arbitror,  isti  ipsi,  qui  minan-^-.''' 
tur,  etiam  atque  etiam  quid  liceat  considerabunt.     Mejt 
quidem  sententia,    Quirites,    unus    A.   Gabinius   belli 
maritimi    rerumque    gestarum    Cn.    Pompeio    socius  "" 
i^iJ-f^     ascribitur,  projDterea  quod  alter  imi_ilhid  bellum  sus- 
pr^-T'^     cipiendum  vestris  suftragiis  detulit,  alter  delatum  sus- 
ceptumque  confecit. 

2^,.  59.  Keliquum  est  ut  de  Q.  Catuli  auctorifate 
et  senteritia  dicendum   esse  videatur.     Qui  qimm  ex 
^'' '  •       vobis  quaereret,  si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  omnia  poneretis, 
■  si  quid  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo   spem  essetis  liabituri, 

cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum  ac  dignitatis, 
quum  omnes  una  prope  voce  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem 
habituros  esse  dixistis.     Etenim  talis  est  vir,  ut  nulla 

kres  tanta  sit  ac  tam  difficilis,  quam  ille  non  et  eonsilio 
*!<■         regere  et  integritate  tueri  et  virtute  conticere  possit. 
Sed  in  hoc  ipso  ab  eo  vehemeutissime  dissentio,  quod 
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quo  miuus^certa  est  homiuum  ac  miuus  diuturna  vita,        ^ 
hoc  magis  res  publica,  dum  per  deos  immortales  licet, 
frui  deBeT  summi  viri  vita  atque  virtute. — 60.  At  enim 
ne  quid  novi  fiat  contra  exempla  atque  instituta  ma- 
jorum. — Non  dicam  hoc  loco  majores  nostros  semper  in 

•^***^  pace  consuetudini,  in  bello  utilitati  paruisse,  semper 
ad  novos  casus  temporum  novorum  consiliorum  rationes 
accommodasse*,  non  dicam  duo  bella  maxima,  Punicum 
atque  Hispaniense,  ab  uno  imperatore  esse  confecta 
duasque  urbes  potentissimas,  quae  huic  imperio  max-  \ 
ime  minitabautur,  Karthaginem  atque  Nmnantiam,  ab 
eodem  Scipione  esse  deletas,  non  commemorabo  iiuper^^^^^^^ 

xaaj*^  ita  vobis  patribusque  vestris  esse  3"isum,  ut  in  vmo  C. 
Mario  spes  imperii  poneretiu',  ut  idem  cum  Jugmtha, 
idem  cum  Cimbris,  idem  cum  Teutonis  bellum  admini- 
straret :  6L  in  ipso  Cn.  Pompeio,  in  quo  novi  constitui 
nihil  vult  Q.  Catukis,  quam  multa  sint  nova  summa  Q. 
Catuli  vohmtate  CQUstituta  recordamini. 

XXI.  Quid  tam  novum  quam  adolescentuhim  pri- 
vatum  exercitum  difficili  rei  publicae  tempore  conficere  ?      -■ 

^AiAi-     Confecit.     Hiuc    praeesse  ?     Praefqit.      Eem   optime 

ducti\_suo  gerere  ?  Gessit.     Quid^Jam  praeter  cousue- 

tudinem  quam  homiui   peradolescenti,    cujus   aetas  a 

senatorio  gradu  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exerci- 

^  tnm  dari,  SiciHam  permitti  atque  Africam  bellumque 

,jp^^v.^  in  ea  provincia  administrandum  ?     Fuit  inhisprovin- 

ciis  singulari  innocentia,  gTavitate,  virtute  :  bellum  in  yi^_>, _  - 

Africa    maximum    confecit,   victorem   exercitum    de-    ^  /j, 

portavit.     Quid  vero  tam   inauditum    quam    equitem 

y'  Romanum  triumphare?  At  eam  quoque  rem  populus 

j  /Eomanus  non  modo  vidit,  sed  omnium  etiam  studio 

J  /  visendam  et  concelebrandam  putavit.     62.  Quid  tam 

\\       inusitatum  quam  ut quum duo  consules  clarissimi  fortis- 

•^       simique  essent,  eques  .Romanus  ad  beUum  maximum 

formidolosissimumque  pro_consule  mitteretm  ?    Missus  /*v»M.<r,^ 
est.     Quo  quidem  temiDore,   qimm  esset  non  -nemo  lii 

•^aX^    senatu  qui  diceret  non  oportere  mitti  horaincm  ijri- 

^^f^^^vatuvi  pro  consuie,  L.  Philippus  dixisse  dicitur  non 
86  illura  sud  8ententia,pro  consule,  sed pro  considihus 

Q  3 
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^)  mittere.     Tanta  in  eo  rei  publicae  bene  gerendae  spes 

constituebatur,    ut    duorum    consulum    munus    unius 

adolescentis  virtuti  committeretur.     Quid  tam  singulare 

quam  ut  ex  senatus  consulto  legibus  solutus  consul  ante 

fiere^  quam  ullum  alium  magistratum  jser  leges  capere 

licuisset  ?  quid  tam  incredibile  quam  ut  iJt^fum  eques 

>Kj       Eomanus  ex  senatus  consulto  triumpharet  r  ^  Quae  in^ 

^       omnibus  hominibus  nova  post  hominum  memoriam  con- 

^^       stituta  sunt,  ea  tam  multa  non  sunt  quam  haec,  quae  in 

^        hoc  uno  homine  videmus.     63.  Atque  haec  tot  exempla 

tanta  ac  tam  nova  profecta  smit  in  eiundem  hominem  a 

Q.  Catuli  atque  a  ceterorum  ejusdem^gnitatis  amplis- 

■^       simorum  hominum  auctoritate. 

XXII.  Qua-re  videant  ne  sit  periniquum  et  non 

ferundum,  illorum  auctoritatem  de  Cn.  Pompeii  digni- 

/        tate  a  vobis  comprobatam  semper  esse,  vestrum  ab  illia 

de  eodem  homine  judiciiim  populique  Romani  auctori- 

tatem  improbari,  praesertim  quum  jam  suo  jure  popuhis 

Romanus  in  hoc  homine  suam  auctoritatem  vel  contra 

omne^  qui  dissentiunl^  possit  defendere,  propterea  quod 

"^  iisdem  istis  reclamantibus  vos  unum  ilhim  ex  omnibus 

^^'     /delegistis  quem  bello  praedonum  praeponeretis.     64. 

■     ,     Hoc  si  vos  temere  fecistis  et  rei  publicae  parum  con- 

suluistis,  recte  isti  studia  vestra  suis  consiliis  regere 

conantur  :  sin  autem  vos  plus  tum  in  re  publica  vidistis, 

vos  iis  repugTiantibus  jDer  vosmet  ipsos  dignitatem  huic 

'''■' '        imperio,  salutem  orbi  terrarimi  attulistis,  aliquando  isti 

principes    et   sibi  et  ceteris  populi   Eomani  universi 

auctoritati   parendum   esse   fateantur.     Atque  in  hoc 

bello  Asiatico   et  regio  non  sokim  militaris  illa  virtus, 

quae  est  in   Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  sed  aliae  quoque 

virtutes  animi  magnae  et  multae  rcquiruntur.     Diffieile 

'"  ■' "       est  in  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria  reg-nisque  intcriorum  nationimi 

ita  versari  nostrum  imiDeratorem,  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  de 

hoste  ac  de  laude  cogitet.     Deinde  etiam,  si  qui  sunt 

pudore  ac  temperantia  moderatiores,  tamen  eos  esse 

tales  propter  mTdtitudinem  cupidorum  liominum  nemo 

arbitratur.     65.  Difficih'  est  dictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in 

odio  simus  apud  esteras  nationes  proptcr  eorimi,  quos 
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ad  eas  per  hos  aunos  ciim  imperio  misimiis,  libidines  et 
injurias.     Qaod  enim  fanum  putatis  in  illis  terris^nos- 
tris  magistratibus  religiosum,  quam  civitatem  sanctam, 
quam  domum  satis  clausam  ac  piuuij;^  fuisse?  wches^^,^, 
jam  locupletes  et  copiosae^^feqmrmilur^quibus  catisa  " 
belli   propter   diripiendPcupiditatem    inferatur.      66.  ^ p-' 
Libenter  baec  coram  cum  (^  Catulo  et  Q.  Hortensio, 
summis  et  clarissimis  viris,  disputarem  :  noverunt  enim 
socioriim  vulnera,  vident  eorum  calamitates,  querimo;Xw-^-'v 
nias  audiunt.     Pro  sociis  vos  contra  bostes   exercitum /554^^4 
mittere  putatis  an  bostium^simuiatione  contra  socios 
atque  amicos  ?  Quae  civitas  est  in  Asia  quae  non  modo 
imperatoris  aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribuni  militum  ani- 
^*^.d<^  mos  ac  spiritus  capere  possit  ?    ^' 
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,  ■  XXlil.  Quare,  etiam  si  quem  lial)etis  qui  collatis 
X^^j^^Bi^is  exercitus  _  regios  superare  posse  videatur,  tamen 
nisi  ei'it  idem,  qui  se  a  pecuniis  sociorum,  qui  ab  eorum 
conjugibus  ac  liberis,  qui  ab  ornamentis  fanorum  atque 
oppidorum,  qui  ab  auro  gazaque  regia  manus,  oculos, 
animum  cobibere  possit,  non  erit  idoneus  qui  ad  bellum  .  -' 
Asiaticum  regiumque  mittatur.  67.  Ecquam  putatis 
civitatem  pacatam  fuisse  quae  locuples  sit  ?  ecquam 
esse  locupletem  quae  istis  pacata  esse  videatm*  ?  Ora 
maritima,  Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter 
rei  militaris  gloriam^  sed  etiam  propter  animi  conti- 
nentiam  requisivit.  Videbat  enim  praetores  locuple- 
tari  quotannis  pecunia  publica  praeter  paucos,  neque 
eos  quidquam  aliud  adsequi  classium  uomine  nisi  ut 
detrimentis  ,accipiendis  majore  adfici  turpitudine  vide- 
remur.  Nunc  qua  cupiditate  bomines  in  provincias  et . 
quibus  jacturis,  quibus  couditionibus  proficiscantur| 
ignorant  videlicet  isti,  qui  ad  _unum  deferenda  omnia 
esse  non  arbitrantur  ?  Quasi  vero  Cn.  Pompcium  non 
quum  suis  virtutibus  tum  ctiam  alicnis  vitiis  magnum 
esse  videamus.  68.  Qua  re  nolite  dubitare  quin  huic 
uni  credatis  omnia,  qui  inter  tot  annos  unus  inventusMr—^ 
eit  quem  socii  in  urbes  suas  cum  exercitu  venisse 
gaudeant, 

Quod  si  auctoritatibus  hanc  causam,  Quirites,  con- 
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firmandam  putatis,  est  vobis  aiictor  vir  bellorum  om-  0  r 

miim  maximarumque  rerum  peritissimus,  P.  Servilius, 
cujus  tantae  res  gestae  terra  marique  exstiterunt,  ut 
quum  de  bello  delibere^is,  auctor  vobis  gravior  esse 
nemo  debeat^^st  C.  Ciirio,  summis  vestris  beneficiis 
p.  maximisque  rebus  gestis,  summo  ingenio  et  prudentia 
^  praeditusj'  est  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  quo  omnes  ^ro  amplis- 
simis  vestris  honoribus^summmn^consilium,  summam 
gravitatem  esse  cog-nostis*  est  C.  Cassius,  integritate, 
virtute,  constantia  singulari.  Quai'e  videte  ut  horum 
auctoritatibus  illorum  orationi^  qui  dissentiunt^  re- 
spondere  posse  videamur. 

XXIV.  69.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  C.  IManili,  primum 
istam  tuam  et  legem  et  voluntatem  et  sententiam  laudo 
vehementissimeque    comprobo :    deinde  te   hortor,  ut, 
"*^^«^  <"  a^iclore  populo  Romano^  maneas  in  sententia  neve  cii- 
jusquam  vim  aut  minas  pertimescas.     Primum  in  te 
satis    esse    anirai   perseverantiaeque    arbitror :  .  deindej 
quum  tantam  multitudinem  cum  tauto  studio  adesse^^y^^ 
videamus,  quantam  iterum  nunc  in  eodem-homiueprae-      t^ 
ficiendo  videmus,  quid  est  quod  aut  de  re  aut  de  per-         -' 
^*  ficiendi  facultate  dubitemus  ?  Ego  autem  quidquid  est 
in  me  studii,   consilii,  laboris,  ingenii,  quidquid.hoc 
beneficio  populi  Romani  atque  hac  potestate  praetoria, 
quidquid  auctoritate,  fide,  constantia  possum,  id  omne 
ad  hanc   rem    conficiendam    tibi    et  populo    Romano 
polliceor  ac  defero  :  70.  testorque  omnes  deos  et  eos 
maxime,    qui    huic    Iqco    temploque    praesident,    qui    . 
omnium  mentes  eorum,  qui  ad  rem  publicam  adeunt, 
maxime  perspiciunt,  nje  hoc  neque  rogatu  fiicere  cujus- 
quam  neque  quo   Cn.  Pompeii  gratiam  mihi  per  lianc 
causam   conciliari  putem   neque   quo  mihi    ex    cujus- 
quam  amplitudine  aut   pra?sidia  periculis    aut    adju- 
jw>A     menta   honoribus    quaeram,  propterea _quod    periciila  i      Y?rj 
facile^^ut  hominem  praestare  oportetv  innocentia  tecti^/'^ 
repellemus,  lionorem  autem  neque  ab  imo  nequc  cx  hoc 
loco,  sed  eadem  illa  nostra  hiboriosissima  ratione  vitae, 
Af^W^^si   vestra  vohmtas  fcrctj  consoqucmur.     71.  Quam  ob  ' 

rem  quidquid  in  hac  causa  mihi  susceptum  est,  Qui- 
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rites,  id  omne  ego  me  rei  publioae  caiisa  suscepisse 
confirmo,  tantumque   abest,  ut  aliquam  mihi    bonara 
gratiam  quaesisse  videar,  ut  multas  me  etiam  simul-^^^^-H^,^^    H 
tates  partim  obscuras,  partira  apertas  intelligam  mihi 
non  necessarias,  vobis  non  inutiles  suscepisse.     Sed  ego 
rae    hoc    honore    praeditum,    tantis    vestris   beneficiis    • 
h.£n-^  .,,affectum  statui,   Quirites,   vestram  voliintatera  et  rei^^*-^"!' 
"'  ' ''■'publicae  digmtatem    et    salutem    provinciarum    atque 
sociorum  meis  omnibus  commodis  et  rationibus  prae- 
ferre  oportere. 
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NOTES. 


§  1. — Frequeus  conspectus  vcdcr :  'your  thronging  faces.'  Frequcns, 
*  numerous,'  'crowded.'  Conspcctus  nieans  tbe  coup-d'(Eil  of 
the  vast  sea,  or  field,  of  faces,  which  Cicero  saw  froni  his  com- 
manding  position. 

//(c /oc!<5  is  of  course  the  Rostra. 

Autcm:  'Yes  and.'  Autcm  is  originally  a  "word  of  transition 
rather  than  opposition  :  '  moreover,'  not '  but.'  It  is  a  stronger 
coupling  word  than  et,  and  is  used  •wben  the  clauses  hang 
together  a  little  unevenly.  It  is  appropriate  here,  where  the 
cLiuse  is  rising  to  a  climax.  In  Englisb  we  produce  the  effect 
Ly  a  periphrasis,  'and  I  will  add.'  Autcm  is  an  enclitic,  and 
nevcr  stands  first  in  its  clause.  Cnf.  In  Verr.  Act  ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  6. 

Ad  agendum  amplissimns :   '  the  most  august  for  debate.'     Agcrc 

cum  popido  is  to  advocate  a  measure  before  the  people  in  some 

official  capacity ;  Cicero  as  prator  spoke  with  autbority,   Am- 

2}tus  has  the  secondary  force  of   'splendid'  or  '  illustrious.* 

•  Cicero  compares  the  Rostra  with  the  Curia  and  the  Forum, 

Quiritcs.  Cicero  uses  the  properword  for  addressing  the  Roman 
people  in  tbeir  civil  capacity  of  '  burgcsse^,'  or  members  of 
the  Curise.  Quiritcs  is  connected  ■vrith  Curia.  The  popular 
etjTnology  was  from  Curis,  a  Sabine  word  for  a  spear.  Sive 
qucd  hasta  curis  priscis  est  dicta  Sabinis,  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii. 
475. 
VitcB  ratio7ies:   '  my  scheme  or  pbm  of  lifc' 

Prokibucrunf,  i.e.  my  principles  kept  me  silent,  though  as  Quaes- 
tor  and  .^dile  I  might  have  addressed  you  from  the  Rostra 
before. 

Per  atatem.  Pcr  is  often  used  to  signify  opposition  or  conces- 
sion :  pcr  me  licct,  '  it  is  permissible  for  me,'  i.c.  for  all  I 
shall  do  = '  I  offer  no  opposition  : '  pr r  ?«e  non  licet,  '  it  is  not 
permissible  for  me,'  i.e.  'I  do  offer  opposition.' 

IIujus  auctoritatc/H  loci :  '  the  majesty  of  this  place  =  this  ma- 
jestic  place.'  '  Formerly  my  age  dcterred  me  from  adventuring 
on  this  awful  place.' 

Pcrfcctum,   '  thought  out : '   clahoratum,  '  polished.' 

Tcmporihus,  the  '  caUs,'  or  '  demands,'  of  his  friends  upon  his 
timc. 

§  2. — Ncqne  hic  answers  to  et  meus,  lower  down.  'While  this  place,&c, 
my  labour.'     Cicero  mcans  that  his  abstinence  frora  the  Ros- 
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tra  wliile  he  was  conipleting  liis  qiialific,itions  to  spenk  there 
had  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Eomans  and  for  himself.  for  he 
had  left  room  for  better  men  in  the  Eostra,  and  had  made 
valuable  connections  for  himself. 

Caste  intcgrc.  Thcse  words,  coupled  with  vcstro  judicio.  are  meant 
to  imply  tliat  Cicero  had  uot  fallen  in  wifh  the  objectionable 
practice  of  taking  money  from  his  clients.  So  long  ago  as 
204  B.c.  the  Lex  Cincia  had  been  passed  to  stop  this  practice. 

Amplissinvi.m  :    '  most  noble,'  as  ampUssimus  in  §  1. 

Fropfcr  dilationcm  comitiorum :  *  throixgh  an  interruption  to  the 
electiou.'  "We  know  nothing  of  the  two  occasions  on  which 
thesc  comitia  were  iutcmipted.  A  very  slight  pretext,  how- 
ever,  served  to  interrupt  them,whenit  affordedan  opportunity 
for  a  party  manoeuvre.  Cicero  says  that  on  aU  three  occa- 
sions  cnough  votes  had  been  given  him  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  poll. 

Honoribus  mandandis:  '  by  committing  official  posts  to  me.V 
Honores  does  not  mean  '  compliments  : '  it  has  ihc  technical 
meaning  of  '  the  highest  ofBces  in  the  Statc.' 

Qui  ei  quogue — du.verunt.  'Who  have  thought  tliat  to  that 
power  also  a  return  should  be  awarded  by  their  estimate.'  Ei 
rei  rcfers  to  tlie  readiness  and  skill  acquired  at  the  bar. 

§  3. — Atque  illud:  'and  besides.'  llhtd  is  constactly  used  to  introduco 
an  additional  idea.  In  the  last  section  Cicero  has  said  that  he 
will  speak  if  it  is  only  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  Eomans. 
Besides,  he  adds  here,  '  I  could  not  liavo  a  better  opportunity.' 
Rcttionc  diccndi,  Tlio  '  practice '  in  the  senso  in  which  we  speak 
of  the  '  practico  of  the  court : '  '  procedure.'  'While  theprac- 
tice  of  speakcrs  from  this  place  is  unfamiliar  to  me.' 
Oratio  :  '  language  : '  '  the  matcrial  for  a  speech.' 

I  4. — Causa.  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  young  readers  shonld 
always  beware  of  translating  by  a  Latinized  English  word 
Buch  as  '  cause.'  It  means  here  tho  '  state  or  coudition  of 
affairs.'     'Whcnee  all  this  state  of  the  case  starts.' 

Vectigalibus  is  probably  the  dative  of  vcctigalia,  uot  veciigales, 
The  revenue  and  tho  pcoplc  from  whom  tfie  revenue  is  (fciwn 
aro  coupled  similarly  in  §  45,  socios  et  vcctigalia. 

AUer  rclictus — altcr  laccssitus.  '  Tho  former  let  slip,  the  lafter 
challcngcd.'  Cicero  uses  his  langiiage  cleverly  to  creatc  a 
prejudice  against  LucuUus  .it  tho  very  outset.  Ey  rclictus  ho 
insinuates  that  L.  was  answerable  for  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
after  his  complcte  defcat  before  Cabeira  (b.c.  72).  The  King 
in  fact  ouly  escaped  through  the  cupidity  of  his  pursucrs,  who 
stoppcd  to  plunder  a  mulo  laden  with  gold.  13ut  as  LucuUus 
could  hardly  hclp  tliis,  Cicero  probably  insinuates  thatif  L.  had 
not  staycd  to  make  himsclf  master  of  Cabeira,  hc  might  havo 
ovortakcn  M.before  hc  rcached  Armeuia.  By  'lacessiiiis'  Cicero 
recalls  tho  insolcut  couduct  of  Appius  Claudius  to  Tigrancs, 
when  Iie  went  from  Lucullus  to  domand  thc  surrcndcr  of 
Mithridatcs.  In  §  23  Ciccro  si\ys  it  liad  ueverbeeu  ihc  policy 
of  Kome  to  uiakc  au  enemv  of  Armcnia. 
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Asiani  Iicvo  mcans  tlio  pro-consular  proviuce  of  Asi;i,  vliieli  had 
come  into  tlie  possession  of  tho  Romans  undcr  the  will  of 
Attahis  (b.c.  133).  It  comprised  Mysia,  iEolis,  Lydia,  lonia, 
and  some  of  the  Dorian  citics.  It  -was  thc  richcst  part  of 
AsJa  Minor. 

Equitibus  Romanis.  In  this  speceh  tho  Equifcs  are  practically 
identical  with  tho  JPuhlicani,  and  the  -word  hns  no  technical 
meaning  bcyond  that  of  a  person  with  a  fortune  sufficicnt  to 
qualify  him  to  belong  to  the  judices  under  thcLcx  Scmpronia 
(b.c.  123).  It  is  true  that  this  hiw  was  not  no-n*  in  force,  but 
the  Lex  Aurelia  (b.c.  70),  ■«•hich  chose  thc  judiccs  from  the 
senators,  cqnites,  and  tribuni  ffirarii.  But  as  tho  Publicani, 
though  not  nccessarily  yct  practically,  had  to  show  that  they 
verc  soliil  and  sul.istantial  men,  thcy  still  maintained  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  ordcr,  and  retaincd  thc  ohl  name  with  the 
implication  of  propcrty  qualification  which  it  once  had. 

Littera  may  mcan  '  lettcrs '  here,  but  it  is  quite  as  forciblo  to 
iinderstand  it  of  '  a  lctter  a  day.' 

Magnm  rcs :  '  immensc  fortunes.'  lies  refers  to  the  many  sepa- 
ratc  fortuncs  which  wero  embarked  in  the  great  companies  into 
which  the  Publicani  formcd  themselres. 

Aguntur  :  '  are  at  stake.'  Agere  rem,  in  this  sense,  means  to  take 
a  thing  in  hand  and  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  to  try  and  test. 

In  vcstris — occtipatce :  '  sunk  in  devcloping  your  rerenues.' 

§  5.— Cicero  introduccs  here  the  indirect  narration,  because  he  is  telling 

them  the  substance  of  the  letters  from  Asia. 
Bith;inicp.     This  kingdom  was  bcqueathcd  to  the  Eomans  by  the 

-ft-ill  of  the  hist  King,  Nicomedes  III.   (n.c.  I^).     Mithridates 

naturally  congidered  the  Roman  possession  of  Bithynia  as  a 

stauding  menace  to  himself. 
Iluic  qui  successerit.     Eum  is  imdcrstood  :    succcsscrit  is  in  the 

subjunctive  because  it  is  iu  indirect  narration.    Glabrio  is  the 

iucompetent  successor. 

§  6. — Gcmts  est  cjusmocli.    Cicero  describes  the  war  as  a  defcnsire  war, 
■which  the  Eomans  could  notwith  honour  avoid. 
Ad  jyersequcjidi  studiton  =  ad  bcUum  studiosc  pcrsequcndum. 

Paeis  ornamenta.  '  The  lustre  of  peacc'  He  refers  to  the  large 
snms  spcnt  on  public  worship  and  sacrifices. 

Suhsidia  hclli,  '  tlie  funds  of  war.'  The  soldiers'  pay  was  made 
out  of  the  provinces. 

Quibus  conszdendum,  '  for  whose  interests  you  must  provide.* 
A  vohis.  As  a  rule,  after  the  participle  in  -dus,  we  have  a 
dative  of  the  agent.  Hcre,  however,  it  might  cause  some 
confusion  after  the  dative  of  thc  person  quibus,  and  we  have 
the  ablative  with  a, 

§  7. —  Uno  die  tota  Asia,  Thc  referenco  is  to  the  atrocious  mandatc 
which  M.  issucd  from  his  luxurious  winter  quarters  at  Perga- 
mus  B.c.  88.  It  dircctcd  all  tho  citics  in  Asia  to  put  to  death 
on  tlie  same  day  all  tho  Eoman  and  Italian  citizcns  within 
their  walls,     Uis  orders  were  obeycd  with  such  ferocity  that 
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^   from  80,000  to  150,000  persons  are  said  to  have  becn  mas- 

sacred. 
Pcenam  sv.scepit.    This  use  of  suscipio  for  '  suffered'  is  rare,  and 

must  not  be  imitated. 
Vcstris   vcctigalibus,  '  in   the  lands   from   which  jour  reyenue 

comes.' 
In  Asialuce, '  in  the  meridian  of  Asia.'     Ltice  is  used  to  contrast 

the  publicity  of  the  rich  and  fertile  scabrard  of  Asia  3Iinor 

with  the  more  sparsely-peopled  regions  of  Pontus. 

§  8. — Tmrm^yhavU  L.  SiMa.  SuUa  celebrated  his  trlumph,  well  eamcd 
in  the  first  3Iithridatic  war,  in  the  beginning  of  81  b.c.  Two 
days  were  dcvoted  to  thc  spectacle,  which  comprised  vast 
treasures  aud  hordes  of  captives — in  fact  every  symbol  of 
triumph  except  Mithridates  himself. 

Triumphavit  L.  Murcna.  Lucius  Lieinius  Murena  had  been 
left  by  Sulla  as  his  lieutenant  in  Asia,  with  strict  orders  not 
to  provoke  Mithridates.  These  orders  he  disobeyed,  and  was 
dccisively  defeated  by  M.  on  the  Halys  u.c.  82.  He  wns 
recalled  to  Kome,  but  Sulla,  ■n-ith  that  cj-nical  contempt  for 
principle  which  marked  his  licentious  old  age,  granted  him  a 
triumph  (b.c.  81).  His  exploits  constitute  the  Second 
Mithridatic  War. 

Ita  triumphanint  v.t,  '  they  triumphed  so,  i.e.  in  such  a  limifed 
sense,  that,  routed  and  vanqui ohed  as  he  was,  he  remained  a 
king.' 

Quod  egerunt.  Quod  is  the  relative  acc.  after  cjerimf,  '  for 
their  energj*.' 

§  9. — Sosporanis.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosponis  in  the 
Crimea.  Mithridates  had  made  his  son  Machares  viceroy  of 
the  Crimea. 

Usquc  iii  Hispaniam.  It  was  about  76  b.c.  that  M.  sent  to 
Sertorius  to  propose  joiut  action.  Sertorius  sent  M.  Eoman 
officers  to  train  his  troops,  while  the  king  scnt  Sertorius  men 
and  ships.  We  cannot  wonder  that  M.  made  these  prepara- 
tions,  as  the  Eoman  Senate,  by  refusing  to  ratify  tlie  treaty 
made  by  Sidla  with  M.,  showed  clearly  their  intention  of 
crushing  him. 

Binis.  Bini  is  not  hero  uscd  for  diio,  but  has  its  full  force  of 
two  each.  Tlicrc  were  two  cuemies,  and  each  enemy  had  a 
land  force  ar.d  a  sea  force. 

Ancijnti — dimicarctis,  '  till  challenged  on  two  flanks  you  were 
virtually  defending  your  sovereiguty.'  Anccps  means  nny- 
thing  which  may  be  looked  at  in  two  ways,  'puzzling ';  thus 
'  ancipiti  obscquio'  (Pers.  v.  156)  means  the  divided  service 
of  one  man  to  two  masters,  betwcen  whom  ho  is  always  run- 
uing  backwards  and  forwards.  The  mcaniug  '  doubtful,' 
'  dangerous,'  is  only  secondary,  and  young  students  should 
beware  of  mistaking  it  for  the  primaiy  meaning. 

§  10. — Firmamenti  ac  i-oboris,  '  stiffhess  and  toughness.'  Cicero  is 
quite  right  in  tliscriminating  bctween  the  disciplined  force  of 
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Mariaiis  anJ  Spanish  mountaineers  whom  Sertorius  kd,  and 
the  uutrained  and  uudrillfd  Asiatic  levies  that  Mithridates 
had  to  command,  Scrtorius  twice  defeated  Ponipey  himself. 
Mithridates  knew  that  his  only  chance  of  coping  with  the 
Eoraans  was  to  train  and  drill  his  owu  troops,  but  they  could 
never  be  brought  under  discipline. 

§  11. — Mercatoribus  injiiriosius  tractatis.  Tlie  piratical  wars  would 
come  under  this  category ;  for  instanco,  the  war  with  the 
lllyrian  pirates  under  their  masculine  Queen  Teuta  (b.c. 
230).  But,  no  doubt,  mauy  aggressive  wars,  which  Eome 
niado  for  conquest,  would  be  put  down  to  some  flimsy  affront 
offered  to  Roman  ti-aders. 

Appellati  supcrbius,  According  to  another  account,  DiKus 
actually  threw  the  commissioners  sent  by  Metellus  into  prison. 
Cicero  perhaps  chooses  the  milder  version,  according  to  which 
Orestes  aud  his  colleagues  were  only  '  insultingly  addressed,' 
to  heighten  the  enormity  of  Mithridates'  conduct.  The  cele- 
brated  sack  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  took  place  b.c.  146. 

Legatum  popidi  Somani  consuJarem.  Cicero  here  alludes  to 
events  which  took  place  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Mithridates  had  defeated  M.  Aquilius,  who 
fled  to  Pergamum.  There  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death. 

Jus—persecuti  sunf.  '  They  upheld  the  principle  of  audience 
when  merely  prejudiced  by  language.'  jus  is  a  difficult  word 
to  translate,  because  it  includes  both  tho  general  rights  aud 
particular  rules  of  a  subject. 

lidinquetis,  '  abandon,'  '  leave  unrevenged.' 

§  12. — Ariobarsancs  was  the  nominee  of  the  Eomans  for  the  crown  of 
Cappadocia,  to  which  he  was  elected  b.c.  93.  He  was  a  warm 
partizan  of  Eome ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  surnamed  <pi\o- 
ptinaios.  Mithridates  expelled  him  from  the  throne  several 
times :  once  in  b.c.  92,  again  in  b.c.  90,  and  a  third  time  in 
B.c,  66,  after  the  delivery  of  this  oration. 

Cuncta  Asia.  The  word  cuncius  is  from  conjunctus,  so  that  it 
means  'all'  coUectively,  as  in  Div.  1,  '  qui  nunc  cuncii 
ad  me  venerunt' :  omnis,  on  the  other  hand,  means  '  all '  dis- 
tributively,  '  each  and  every ' :  totus  applies  to  wh;ii;  is  whole 
and  homogeneous.  It  is  better  thercfore  to  bike  cuncia 
Asia  atque  Grcecia  as  in  the  nominative,  iu  apposition  with 
omncs  civitates,  than  as  iu  the  ablative. 

Imperaturem  certum,  '  a  determiuate  commander.'  Certus  here 
clearly  shows  its  nature  as  the  participle  of  ccrno,  to  '  pick.' 

Quum  pr<ssertim.  '  Prsesertim '  is  ofteu  used  to  emphasize 
relatives  and  relative  adverbs,  qui,  qv.um,  &c.  It  generally 
foUows  the  word  which  it  emphasizes. 

§  13. — Simma  sint  omnia,  '  in  whose  character  everything  is  consum- 
mate.' 
Vropter.  Pompey  was  in  Cilicia,  settling  its  affairs  aftcr  his  bril- 
liant  victories  over  the  pirates.    Propter  is  used  as  an  a4- 
verb,  '  near,' 
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Lihere  loqui.  Cicero  means  to  insinuate  that  the  provincials 
■were  cowed  by  LucuUus  or  Glabrio. 

Cderos  ejusmodi  mittimus.  Lit.  '  we  send  the  others  out  such,' 
i.e.,  the  others  ■whom  ■vre  send  out  are  such.  Ejusiiiodi  be- 
longs  to  the  predicate,  as  if  the  bad  character  of  these  men 
were  due  to  the  Eomans  who  sent  them  out. 

Hostili  expugnatione.  Cicero,  iu  §  65,  repeats  the  mention  of 
the  tcrror  inspired  in  the  WTetched  provincials  by  their 
rapacious  defeuders.  But  it  was  most  unfair  to  implicate 
LucuUus  in  these  exactions,  as  it  was  his  unusual  clemency 
and  humanity  which  crcated  his  unpopuLarity  with  his  troops. 
Lucullus  had  fixed  one  per  cent.  for  the  limit  of  taxation,  and 
annuUed  all  arrears  of  interest,  thereby  niakiug  the  capitalists 
his  bitter  enemies.  Indced,  Manilius  was  their  moutbpiece 
on  this  very  occasiou. 

Commoratur.  The  useofthe  indicative  instead  of  tlie  subjunctive 
shows  that  the  videanfur  expresses  Cicero's  opinion,  not  that 
of  the  provincials. 

14. — Anfiocho.  Antiochus  III.  of  Sj-ria.  This  war  began  192  b.c. 
The  ^tolians  were  allies  of  Antiochus.  The  war  arose  out 
of  interferencc  by  the  iEtolians  with  the  Achaeans  and  other 
members  of  the  Roman  alliance. 

Philippo,  PhilippusV.  of  Macedonia.  The  date  of  this  war  is 
200  B.c.  The  Eomans  had  an  old  grudge  against  him,  but 
they  made  a  grievance  of  the  Athenians  their  actual  casus 
belli. 

Pijeni.  Tho  First  Puuic  "War  was  tho  nccessary  result  of  the 
rivalry  with  Rome  for  the  posses^^ion  of  Sieily.  They  came 
into  coUision  abuut  Mossana,  The  second  Punic  war  began 
by  Ilaunibal  attacking  Saguntum.  The  Third  Punic  War 
was  fought  on  behalf  of  Massinissa,  an  ally  of  Rome. 

Tanfa  sitnt.  '  Are  just  so  great  that  wo  can  hardly  recoup  our- 
selvcs  for  garrisouing  them,'  =  '  are  so  small  that,'  &c.  2\intus 
in  itself  means  neither  so  great  nor  so  small,  but  of  a  particular 
size. 

Vbertate  agrorum,  ^c,  Cicero  here  indicates'three  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  revenue  that  the  Ronians  had.  The 
'  riclmess  of  the  cultivated  lands '  suppli<?d  t!ie  '  decumre,'  or 
tithes  of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  &c.,  which  were 
farmed  by  the  '  decumani ' ;  the  extent  of  pasturage  supplied 
the  *  scriptura '  or  '  quit-rent,'  whieh  the  stoek-farmers,  '  pe- 
cuarii,'  paid.  Tlio  large  export  trade  suppliedthe  '  p>ortorium,' 
or  duty  on  exports,  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  tho 
'  portitores,'  or  custom-house  oificers.  AVe  have  the  same 
threc  sources  of  reveuue  alluded  to  iu  §  15,  cx  porlu,  cx  dc- 
cumis,  ex  scriptura. 

Scriptura.  Tho  scripiura  was  the  rcut  paid  by  those  who 
pastured  cattle  on  tho  state  hinds.  The  uame  evidfutly  im- 
plies  a  custom  of  registering  the  numbcr  of  head  so  pasturod, 
and  recalls  our  own  term  of  '  copyhold,'  the  essence  of  wliioh 
was,  that  teuants  held  tlreir  lahds  on  cortain  terms  ent^nxl 
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on  tlie  roU  of  the  mauor.  The  scrijjtKra  was  one  of  the 
oldest  taxes  in  Ecmo. 
Eariim  rcrum  ques  cxportcniur.  '  Of  things  uhich  can  he  ex- 
ported,'  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  them  at  a  particular 
time  or  not.  Tlie  otlier  rcadiug,  cxportantur,  means  '  the 
actual  exports.' 

g  \o.  —  Venit.  Is  this  the  pcrf.  vcnit  or  the  pres.  venitl  I  incline 
to  think  it  is  the  present:  (1)  because  we  should  rather  have 
expected  vcnerit  than  vhiit ;  (2)  because  the  emphatic  words 
which  are  coutrasted  are  calamitas\xT\<S.  mctus,  and  to  introduce 
another  antithesis  in  the  tenses  would  be  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  principal  antithcsis. 
Fecua.  Tlie  reading  of  alL  the  MSS.  is  fccora,  but  Servius  ex- 
pressly  says,  in  his  Comraentary  on  the  Georgics,  i\\-At  pecua  is 
the  reading  here, 

S  IG. — Exercent.  Those  who  develop,  exploiter,  as  fhe  French  say, 
the  revenue,  are  the  Equitcs  at  Eome. 

Exigunt.  Those  engaged  in  the  actual  coUection  of  the  revenue 
are  the  servants  of  the  Equites.  These  are  the  publicans  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Saltibus.  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  is  salinis,  the  salt-miues. 
But  as  Cicero  has  not  mentioned  them  in  the  present  con- 
nection,  a  reading  has  been  adoptcd  to  correspond  to  the 
scriptura.  The  saltus  are  the  '  downs '  on  which  the  sheep  fed. 

Fuhlicani,  If  there  is  one  word  which  might  possibly  indicate 
the  whole  fiekl  which  the  opcrations  of  the  piihlicani  coYcrcil^, 
it  is  '  foreign  finance,'  so  that  they  might  be  called  '  financiers.' 
They  took  oflfthe  hands  of  the  state  the  task  of  collecting  the 
whole  revenue  of  conquered  countries,  buying  the  right  of 
representing  the  state  at  a  price  fixed  by  auction,  and  of 
course  running  the  risk  of  a  profit  or  loss.  Cicero  here 
indicates  the  tiiree  principal  sources  of  revenue,  because  the 
revenue  from  the  salt-mines  and  mineral  mines  was  probably 
ineonsiderable  in  this  particular  case.  The  cliief  points  to 
notice  about  tlie  puhlicani  are  (1).  that  they  bought  tho  con- 
tracts  for  five  years  as  a  rule ;  (2)  that  as  u  rule  they  bouglit 
them  by  firms,  and  not  individually  ;  (3)  that  owing  to  thcir 
great  wealth  they  occupied  almost  the  position  of  a  national 
guarantee  fund. 

§  17. — Et  puhlicani.     The  ct  is  answered  by  deinde  iu  §  18. 

Honestissimi  et  cn-naiissimi.  '  Most  respectable  aud  substantial 
men.'  Ornatus  here  has  its  primary  sense  of  '  well  provided.' 
Cnf.  ornatusfundus,  'a  well-stocked  farui.' 

Baiiones  et  copias,  '  Interests  and  capital.'  Probably  the  pro- 
vincials  would  hardly  have  endorsed  C.'s  glowing  panegyric 
on  these  enterprising  gentry,  What  C.  calls  enterprise,  they 
would  have  called  extortion.  The  equully  spirited  couduct 
of  English  traders  in  braving  the  Chinese  imperial  edicts  and 

,  revenue  laws  to  supply  thc  popular  demand  for  opium — 
vbat  we  call  smuggling— involved  us  in  a  serious  war  in  1840. 
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§  18. — Partlm  eorum  —  alii  eor.iim. 
Sijunctam.     '  Isolated.' 

'  JUtid  parvi  rc/ert.  '  It  is  but  small  satisfaction,'  to  tte  Pitb- 
licani,  that  is.  Amissis  ^  jicrditis,  '  ruined.'  He  says  that  it 
"will  not  Le  much  i>atisfaction  to  the  PuLlicani  when  ihey  are 
ruined,  that  yott  should  recover  your  revenuts  by  victory. 
licdimendi.  '  Ecdimerc '  is  the  proper  technical  term  for  huying 
any  office  or  duty  according  to  an  accepted  tender.  A  '  de- 
cumanv.s'  was  said  '  redimerc'  the  decumcp. 

§  19.  Hacfides.     '  Htsc '  has  here  the  true  demonstrative  force ;  '  credit 
here,  the  financial  system  here.'     Cnf.  the  lose  of  S5e  in  the 
Tragedians. 
Qua  in  foro  vcrsatur.    The  bankers  had  their  stalls,  argentarite 

talerncB,  in  the  Forum. 
iiuere — concidant.     '  Failures  thcre  mean  panic  and  ruin  by 
the  self-same  shock  here.' 

§  29. — Enim.  Young  students  have  geuerally  a  settled  conviction  that 
'  enim '  is  always  a  word  of  inference,  and  means  '  for.'  But 
very  often,  as  here,  it  is  merely  a  word  of  reference  of  the 
loosest  possible  kind  to  some  antecedent.  '  I  will  speak  of 
the  compass  of  the  war.  And  perhaps  wc  may  say  this.'  In 
Greek  yap  is  similarly  used  :  cnf.  Zeus  "^ap  KaraKrat  xalSa  rhv 
(fiou  aiTios.  Sometimes  cni7H  must  be  translated  '  why.'  Cnf. 
juv.  i.  89.  Learners  must  bear  in  mind  that  commou  e<]\iiva- 
lents  are  not  co-extensive  with  foreign  ideas. 

Ci/~i:iis  was  a  city  on  the  ilysian  Propoutis,  of  which  we  hear 
little  under  the  Greek  period.  It  had,  however,  grown  suf- 
iiciently  rich  iu  obscurity  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  Mithridatcs, 
who  attacked  it  in  74  b.c.  It  was  strongh"  fortified,  and  held 
out  till  LucuUus  cut  ofF  the  supplies  of  M.,  who  had  to  retire 
■with  great  loss.  In  reward  for  its  fidelity  it  was  made  a 
Libera  Civitas.  It  contiuued  a  pLice  of  importance  under  the 
Empire. 

Mithridati,  used  for  the  genitive  of  Mithridates. 

%  2\.~Amisus,  a  city  in  Pontus.  the  most  important  Greek  colony  on 
the  North  Euxine  after  Sinope.  JSIithridates  madc  it  a  royal 
resideneo  alternately  witli  Sinopo,  and  added  a  faubourg  to 
it,  called  after  himsolf  Eupatoria.  It  offercd  a  most  stub- 
born  resistance  to  LucuUus  b.c.  71. 

Sinope,  a  city  in  Paphlagonia,  of  vory  ancient  origin,  fabulously 
connected  with  the  Argouauts.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
AVar  it  playid  an  importart  part.  It  was  attached  to  the 
Pontian  crowu  by  Pharnaces  b.c.  183,  and  sooa  rose  to 
supremo  iniportance  on  the  North  Euxine,  and  was  made  a 
i-oyal  residenee.  After  his  defeat  at  Cyzicus,  Mithridates 
entrusted  the  defence  of  the  garrison  to  Bacchides,  a  violent 
officer,  who  cxaspernted  his  owu  troops.  Still  tiie  garrison 
made  a  most  gallant  rcsistance  to  Lucullus.     On  the  fall  of 
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tlie  towTi  tlie  Sinopians  obtained  very  favouraLlo  terms, 
while  the  Poutians  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  Konians 
restored  to  Sinopo  its  iudepeudeuco.  Sinope  was  famous  as 
the  birth-placo  of  Diogenes. 

Di(cibi!s  Scriorianis.  One  of  these  was  M.  Varius  or  Marius,  a 
Romau  Senator  iu  exile,  sent  by  Sertorius  to  Mithridates  to 
tako  a  command  uuder  him,  b.c,  75.  Yarius  was  placed  in 
command  of  M/s  fieet  b.c.  73,  and  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Lucullus  off  Lemnos,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Studio, 
'  party  passion';  rapcrctur,  '  was  tearing  along.' 

Siitvis  populi  Bomani  sociis,  '  without  taxing  the  subjects  of  tha 
lioman  people,  and  witliout  impoverishiug  the  treasury.' 
Lucullus  paid  the  wliole  cost  of  the  Arnienian  war  out  of  the 
booty. 

Sati-s  opinor — hmdaium.  '  I  thiuk,  burgesses,  that  this  is  hand- 
some  praise  ;  naj',  to  tell  j-ou  my  opiuion,  tliat  LuciusLucuUus 
has  bcen  praised  from  this  place  cqually  by  none  of  my  friends 
who  oppose  this  bill  and  this  movemeut.'  This  is  merely  a 
piece  of  good-liumoured  banter  at  the  expense  of  Hortensius 
and  Catulus.  Cicero  says  in  effect,  '  I  run  down  LueuUus  ? 
Why.  I  make  him  out  better  than  his  own  supporters.'  It  is 
a  trick  as  familiar  to  modern  as  to  aneient  lawyers.  '  Isie'  is 
a  technical  word  for  an  adversary,  as  ovtos  generally  is  in 
Greek  orations. 

§  22. — liequiretur,  ^-0.  Having  praised  Lucullus  up  to  the  skies, 
Cicero  goes  on  to  show  that  on  i\\Q  present  occasion  his  merits 
ought  not  to  count. 
.  Dispersa, '  straggling.'  There  is  no  question  of  hypallage  here, 
or  questiou  of  disjicrsa  being  added  as  an  afterthought.  If 
Medea  had  cut  up  the  body  and  left  the  fragments  in  one 
place,  there  woiild  have  beon  simply  a  '  coHectio' ;  but  she 
dropped  them  at  iutcrvals,  so  that  there  was  a  series  of 
'  collcotiones.' 
Jllum,  i.e.  ./Eetes,  the  father  of  Medea.  Hos,  tho  soldiers  of 
Lucullus. 

§  23. — Excepit.     Tigranes  did  not  immediately  espouse  the  quarrel  of 

his  father-in-law. 
Ciijiis  in  rcgmim.    Lucullus  marehed   upon   Tigranocerta,  the 

capital  of  the  Armenian  king,  in  69  b.c. 
riuresetiam  genies,  '  more  nations  still.'     Never  \xsi.ns\a.te plurcs 

'several.'     These   would  be  somo  of  the  dependent  states  on 

the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Gravis  aique  vchemens  opinio,  '  a  deep  and  fanatlcal  eonvietion.' 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  temple  Cicero  alludes  to. 
Tigrani,  used  for  the  genitive  of  Tigrancs. 

§  25. — Bcgnum  sumn,  i.e.  Pontus. 

Sicut  pocie.    The  poets  alluded  to  are  supposed  to  be  Naevius, 

who  wrote  a  history  of  the  First  Punic  War  in  Saturnian  metre; 

and  Ennius,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Eomo   down   to  his  own 

time  in  hexameters. 

Calamitatem.     The  speaker  alludes   to  the   disastrous  defcat 
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fiustained  by  Triarlus  near  Zela  in  67  b.c.  The  Komans  lost 
their  camp  and  7,000  men.  '  Calamitas'  is  a  euphemistic 
"word  for  a  defoat ;  enf.  thc  Greek  \ise  of  «ti;xio:  t^s  aTvxw 
Trjj  «V  Xatp<j}Viia.  JEadi.  in  Ctes.  55. 
I^'on  ex  prcelio  niintius.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  not  a 
man  escaped  to  tell  the  tiile.  This  is,  howerer,  an  exaggera- 
tion  :  Triarius  cscaped,  and  was  seereted  Ly  Lucullus  from  the 
fury  of  the  soldiery. 

§  26.^ — Hic  in  ipso- -  offim-ione:  'Hereon,  immediately  upon  that  disaster, 
and  a  most  damaging  miscarriage  of  our  arms.'  'Ipso'  here 
has  the  force  of  disconnectiiig  the  '  m.alo '  ■nith  every  sub- 
sequent  circumstance  ;  the  force  is  '  the  defeat  just  as  it  stood, 
before  anything  could  alter  it.'  Cnf.  '  in  tempore  ipso,'  '  ia 
the  very  nick  of  time ;'  avThi  has  a  similar  foroe  in  Greek. 
Tainen :  '  after  all.'  The  iutroduction  of  '  tamen '  gires  a 
parenthetical  force  to  the  clause,  as  if  it  were  ratht-r  a  passing 
tliought  in  Cicero's  own  mind  than  an  observation  addressed  to 
his  hearers.  Cnf.  Virg.  Ec.  ix.  G2,  '  tameu  veniemus  in  urbem.' 
Jmpcrii  diufurnitati,  Lucullus  liad  had  the  conduct  of  the  w.ir 
against  Mithridates  conferred  upon  him  as  an  cxtraordinary 
command  b.c.  74.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  report  made  to 
the  Senate  by  the  delegates  sent  out  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Pontus  that  a  decree  was  passed  conferring  the  command  oa 
Glabrio. 
Stipendiis  coiifcctis:  'Their  periods  of  service  having  been 
completed.'  There  was  somo  fairuess  in  this  demaud  of  the 
soldiers  for  their  dischargo,  as  some  of  the  troops  from 
Fimbria  had  seen  more  than  tweuty  years'  foreign  service. 

§  27. —  Utinam — lahcretis.  '  "Would  that  you  had  owned  such  wealth 
of  dauntkss  and  stainless  soldicrs ! '  Pompey  was  like 
Bayard,  sans  pcur  et  sans  rcproche.  Noticethat  the  imperfect 
'luibcrctis'  is  used,  because  the  wish  is  impossible.  In  Greek 
the  impf.  and  aor.  indicative  with  words  of  wishing  have  this 
force,  as  u0'  &(pf\'  'Apyovs  /xr]  SiairTacrdai  ffKacpos,  Med.  I. 
'  Utinani  hahcaiis '  woidd  mean  '  I  liope  you  may  own.' 
* Putarctis'  is  also  imperfect  becauso  it  all  forms  part  of 
circumstances  which  can  nevcr  be  realised.  '  Quee  rcs — possit ! ' 
'What  circumstancc  is  fliere  whieh  can  unsettle  the  conviction 
of  any  mau  in  this  case  ? ' 

§  28. —  Quattuor  Jias  rcs :  '  Thcse  four  qualities.  Auctoritas  is  another 
of  those  words  which  j'oung  students  must  bewareof  translat- 
ing  by  English  derivatives.  It  does  not  mean  authority  at 
all,  but  the  reputation  or  opinion  which  men  entertained  of 
Pompey;  ' prestige.'  The  carefid  euumer.ition  of  the  points 
of  an  analysis  was  always  studied  in  ancicnt  oratory.  So 
iEschines,  in  his  speceli  against  Ctesiphon,  enumerates  the 
qualitios  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  popular  loadcr,  but 
■whichhe  saysdo  not  distinguish  Domosthenos.  In  Ctes.  §  168. 
Esse  dihuit :  '  Siioukl  bo  expocted  to  be.'  Tho  translation  '  h.ad  a 
riglit  to  bo '  shows  (1)  a  confusion  of  thc  two  meauings  of  the 
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English  '  ought ;'  (2)  ignorauce  that  iu  that  caso  we  should 
have  profectas  sit,  uot  profcctiis  est.  Thc  obligation  was  due 
from  Pompey  to  the  State,  not  from  his  experieuce  to  Pomppv. 
The  claims  of  the  State  on  the  individual  were  paramount  iji 
Greeco  auil  Eome,  and  military  scrvico  -was  cvery  mau'd 
bounden  duty.  Ilence  dchuit  lias  it-s  primitive  force  of  owiug 
as  a  debt. 

Acerrintis  hostilus.     Tho  ilarian  parly. 

E  liido,  Pompey  was  extremely  young  when  he  went  to 
Picenum  to  levj'  troops  for  Sulla.  II is  father,  Cn.  Pompeius 
Straho,  had  long  held  the  commaud  in  Piceuum — a  circumstance 
which  was  much  in  young  Pompey's  favour.  He  was  Lut 
twenty-three  wheu  Sulla  landod  in  Italy. 

fhircMii  pueritid  ineans  of  course  '  at  tlie  close  of  his  boyhood,' 
just  as  summus  vwns  mcaus  the  top  of  thc  mountain. 

Imperator.  Pompey  had  resisted  the  attacks  of  three  Marian 
detachments  near  Picenum,  and,  though  threatened  by  Seipio, 
was  able  to  briug  to  Sulla  a  large  reinforcement.  SuUa 
received  him  with  grcat  Iionour,  and  greeted  liim  Impcrator. 

Hostis:  'a  foreign  enemy,' as  opposed  to  inimicus,  'aprivate 
enemy,'  or  eveu  'a  professional  opponent.' 

Civile:  the  campaigu  against  Cinna  aud  Carbo  in  SicIIy. 
Pompey  put  Carbo  to  death  and  sent  his  head  to  Eome. 
Jfi-icuiium,  tlie  war  against  Hiarbas.  After  the  death  of 
Carbo,  Pompey  had  reduced  all  Sicily  aud  Africa  to  submission. 
Wheu  Pompey  was  despatched  against  Sertorius,  he  fell  in 
v.ith  the  remuant  of  Lepidus'  army  under  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
on  his  marcli  from  the  AIps  to  the  Pyreuees  (Transalpinum) : 
he  casily  defeated  Bnitus,  and  put  him  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
Hispaniense  of  courso  refers  to  his  war  against  Sertorius, 
which  was  eertainly  one  of  liis  least  successful  campaigns,  as 
he  was  t^vice  defeated,  and  only  rescued  by  iletellus.  Pompey 
concluded  this  war  by  defeating  Perperna,  the  murdercr  cf 
Sertorius.  Cicero  calls  the  Sertorian  war  'muvtum  because  it 
comprised  Eomans,  and  Spaniards,  and  Lusitanians,  besides 
coutingents  sent  by  Mithridates.  Servile  means  the  gladiatorial 
war  against  Spartacus,  in  which  Pompey  hanged  or  crucified 
more  tban  6,000  prisoners.  Kavale  bellum  is  the  war  against 
the  Cilician  piratcs,  by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Pompey's 
exploits,  aud  not  disgraced  by  the  same  cruelty  as  hfs  other 
victories. 

Nullam  rem — iwssit:  '  assure  us  that  there  is  no  point  occurring 
in  military  iiractieo  which  can  place  the  generalship  of  this 
soldier  at  faidt.'  Usus  raeans  practical  experieuce,  with  some 
implication  of  '  need.'  Cnf.  Sunt  cdii  quos  ipse  via  sihi  repperit 
xisus,  Virg.  Geor.  II.  22. 

29. — Far    oratio.     '  What    language    cau    be    found    adequate    to 

Pompey's  heroic  character?'      Virtus  here  includes  not  merely 

bravery   and  other  warlike,  qualities,  but  all  the  attributes 

■which  go  to  make  up  a  hero. 

Neqtie  enim  illce  sohe  virtutes.    CiccrO;   however,   leaves    the 
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discussion  of  the  other  virtues  which  a  commander  should 
havo  to  §  36,  where  he  praises  his  refinement,  integrity, 
clemency,  &c. 
Labor  means  capacity  for  taking  intense  trouble,  or  of 
concentraLing  the  energies  all  to  one  point.  Industria,  on  the 
other  hand,  means  the  active  capacity  for  trying  many  courses, 
i.e.,  of  taking  extonsive  trouble,  leiiving  no  stone  unturned.  as  • 
wesay.  The  leadingidea  of '/o?-^is' is  '  endurance.'  Translate 
'  application  in  routine,  self-possession  in  danger,  activity  in 
operation,  decision  in  execution,  resource  in  calculation.' 

§  30. —  Testis  est  Ifalia.  This  "was  a  bold  allusion,  as  Pompey  had 
fought  under  Sulla  against  the  popular  party. 

Confessiis  est.  "When  Ponipey,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
demanded  a  triumph  for  his  successes  in  Afriea  and  Sicily, 
Sulla  at  first  refused,  and  tried  to  put  him  offwith  the  title  of 
Magnus.  But  Pompey  insisted,  and  Sulla  granted  his  demand 
in  tlie  contemptuous  '«•ords  '  ^Vell,  then,  let  him  triumph.' 

Cinctara — explicavit.  'Whichlie  extricatedfrom  thetoilsof  peril, 
not  by  meuacing  war,  but  by  the  readiness  of  his  wit.' 

§  31. —  Quu/ii — tum:  '  both — and.'  '  Exteris  ge/ites,'  Foreign  nations 
generally,  excluding  the  socii,  the  nations  with  which  Eome 
had  nierely  diplomatic  relations. 

Maria  omnia — portus:  'Xay,  all  waters,  alike  in  oceans,  and  the 
several  bays  and  harbours  in  each  sea.' 

Aut  kieme — navigaret  1  '  When  he  must  either  be  sailing  in  a 
storm,  or  on  a  sea  choked  with  pirates?'  Tho  only  ■way  of 
avoiding  the  pirates  was  to  choose  such  foul  weather  that  they 
were  afraid  to  put  to  sea.  Eeferto,  passive  participle  of  refercio. 

§  32. — Cui prcesidio  fuistis  :  cui,ihe>  dative  of  theperson  '  to  whom  ;* 
frasidio,  the  dative  of  the  thing  '  for  which :'  '  to  whom  wero 
you  for  a  protection  ?  ' 

Longinqua.  '  But  why  do  I  detail  these  terrors  far  away?  '  It 
was  bad  enough  that  the  Rom:ins  should  be  powerless  in  Asia 
Minor,  butthe  Cilician  pirates  aro  even  the  terror  of  the  ports 
of  Rome. 

Fuit,fuit.  Cicero  repeats  'fiiit'  to  emphasise  tho  fact  that 
what  was  onco  is  so  no  more.     Ciif.  nosfuimus  Troes. 

Propriumpopuli  Bomani:,'  The  privilege  of  thc  Roman  people.' 
Proprius  in  the  sense  of  '  peculiar  to'  generally  takes  a  genitive 
after  it,  but  sometimes  a  dativo. 

Transmiscrint :  '  have  crossed.'  Transmitterc  is  here  used  in  a 
neuter  sense. 

Ecdc7)i])ti  sint:  '  have  been  ransomed.'  *The  aud.acity  of  these 
pirates  was  cxtremc.  At  one  time  young  Cses^vr  was  in  their 
hands;  and  P.  Clodius,  who  had  lcft  the  army  ofLucullus 
after  his  success  in  fomenting  rautiny,  was  even  now  thtir 
prisoner.  Not  long  bcfore  this  they  had  carried  off  two 
Praetors  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  Tho  granddaughter  of  the 
great   orator  M.    Antonius   had  been    seized  ly  4hem    at 
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Misenum.  Thc  very  pout  of  Ostia  liad  been  plundered  by 
their  galle^-s.'  LiddelFs  Rome,  II.  p.  375. 
Duodcci/ii  sccurcs.  As  each  pra^tor  outside  the  city  was  accom- 
panied  by  six  lictors,  this  cxpressioii='  two  prsetors.'  Plutarch 
corroborates  this  statcment  tbat  two  pr?etors  had  been  airried 
away.  A  magistrate  inside  the  city  had  two  lictors  and  only 
two  fasces. 

§  33. —  Cnidus:  Colophon:  Samo?.  These  werc  thi-ee  of  the  most 
famous  commercial  cities  in  the  JEgean  in  ancient  times,  and 
had  all  gi-eatly  declined  in  prosperity,  owing  to  the  audacious 
incursions  of  thc  pirates.  Samos  in  special  had  suffered 
greatly  at  their  liands.  Cniclus  was  tho  port  of  Caria. 
Colophon  •was  about  two  miles  from  the  seaboard  of  lonia. 
and  was  a  place  of  great  rrsort  throngh  the  famous  Oracle  of 
Apollo  Clarius.  It  also  clnimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  Samos  rose  to  a  pitch  of  iinexampled  prosperity  iinder 
the  tyrant  Polycrates,  b.c.  552. 

Eos  portus=Caicta,  Miscmim,  Osiia. 

Cavta  was  the  principal  port  of  Latium,  and  one  of  the  rery  few 
good  natnral  harbours  on  that  coast.  Cchbcrrinmm  portum,  a 
thickly-crowded  harbour:  ceUbcr  is  only  another  form  of 
crcber.  The  notion  of  'celebrated'  is  that  which  is  always 
turning  up. 

3fisc>ium,  said  to  be  named  after  Misenus,  thc  trnmpeter  of 
.35neas.  At  this  time  its  natural  capabilities  as  aharbour  were 
not  utilised  fully,  but  Augustus  made  it  the  chief  station  of 
the  Eoman  fleet. 

Prope.     Ostia  'was  sixteen  miles  from  Rome. 

Prcppositus  esscf.  Thc  sulijunctive  isused  because  the  clausedoes 
not  mcrely  add  an  attributo  to  classi,  but  indicatcs  the  intcn- 
tion  with  which  the  consul  had  been  appointed.  '  That  fleet 
to  which  a  consul  of  tho  Eoman  people  had  been  expressly 
appointed.' 

Occani  ostium.  The  mighty  river  Ocraww^,  which  cmpties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (oceani 
osiiuni),  is  contrasted  with  the  little  river  Tiber,  whieh  empties 
itself  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Eemember  that  the  ancients 
always  considered  Oceanus  as  a  river ;  though,  of  conrse, 
Cicero  knew  that  it  was  the  Atlantic.  '  This  side  of  the  mouth 
of  Oceamts' 

§  34. —  Quis  aiim — navigavit  1  '  For  wlio,  either  in  desperation  of  over- 
taking  his  business  or  of  pursuing  profit,  evcr  succeeded  in 
visiting  so  many  pbices  and  completing  so  many  trips  in  ,so 
short  a  time,  as  the  tide  of  war  flowed  SMiftly  when  Cn. 
Pompey  led  ? ' 
H(BC  tria — munivit.  '  And  strengthencd  these  three  grain  reservcs 
with  most  substantial  garrisons  and  squadrons.' 

§  35. —  Ut.  This  use  of  ut  to  signify  '  since '  is  very  rare  ;  anothcr  in- 
stance  is  ^d  male  sanos  adscripsit  Libe-r  Satyris  FauJiisquc- 
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poeias,  Hor.  Ep.  I.  10.  4.  The  fleet  was  "waiting  at  Brundi- 
.'^ium  readv  to  sail  at  a  minute's  notice.  Pompey  took  the 
command  tberc,  and  s^srept  the  pirates  before  him  to  the  Cilician 
coast. 

Undeqn.inquagesimo  dic :  the  Eomans,  it  must  he  remembered,  in- 
cluded  both  the  day  of  departure  and  the  day  of  arrival.  «So 
■when  they  say  '  oii  the  49th  day  after  setting  out  from  Brun- 
disium,'  •vre  say  '  48  days  after  setting  out.' 

Ide„i  Cretmsihus.  This  was  a  most  unhandsome  attempt  to  de- 
prire  Metellus  of  the  fruits  of  his  conqucst  of  Crete,  Tho 
Cretans  tried  to  enlist  Pompey  as  their  advocate,  and  he  tried 
to  claim  Crete  as  inchided  in  his  command.  But  the  Scnate 
supported  Metellus,  uho  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  title  of 
Creticus.  '  Crcfensihus '  depends  in  the  datire  on  both  '  ademit' 
and  '  imperavit.'  C.  non  spem  ademit,  'he  did  not  withhold 
a  hope  of  terms  from  tlie  Cretans.'  C.  obsid.es  imperavit,  '  he 
made  a  requisition  for  hostages  on  the  C 

§  36, — Faullo  ante :  scilicet  in  §  29,  where,  howerer,  he  rather  implies 
these  more  general  rirtues  than  actually  begins  to  enumerate 
them. 

MidtcB  su7ii — virtuiis.  '  But  there  are  many  spTendid accomplish- 
ments  M-hichwait  itpon  and  attend  this  virtue.'  The  objcction 
to  translating  arics  '  qualities'  is  that  •vrc  lose  sight  of  the  notion 
of  something  acquired  by  one  own's  exertions.  It  gratos  on 
us  to  call  integrity  or  humanity  an  accomplishment,  because 
vre  rcgard  rirtues  as  innate.  But  this  rras  not  tbe  view  of 
Aristotle,  for  instancc,  -vrho  held  virtue  to  be  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation. 

Innocctiiia  means  the  virtue  of  coming  with  clcan  hands  out  of 
eveiy  position  of  trust  or  power ;  perliaps  '  scrupulousness.' 
As  a  commcnt  on  this  quality,  Pompej-^s  enemies  might  hare 
suggested  that  he  was  strongly  suspectetl  of  embezzling 
moneys  paid  to  his  father  for  the  war-chcst. 

Temperantia,  '  self-coutrol.'  This  was  undoubtcdly  the  key  to 
Pompey's  charactcr — an  iron  niastery  of  every  feeling  ■which 
might  obstruct  his  interest.  He  had  brought  evcry  emotion 
into  pcrfect  subjection  to  his  iuterests.  For  instance,  he 
married  his  first  wife  to  secure  a  first-rate  hjwyer  for  a  father- 
in-law;  aud  he  eoollj' dirorced  herwhen  Sulla  gavc  ordersthat 
all  persons  connected  with  the  Marians  bj-  marriago  shoukl 
divorce  their  wivcs. 

i^^rtc/Z/irt^e, 'genial  presencc'  Humanilaic.  Cicero  must  indceJ 
have  held  his  audience  iu  contempt  when  he  ventured  to  praise 
Pompey's  htimanity.  The  murderer  of  his  friend  and  protector 
Carbo,  and  tho  ruthlcss  executioner  of  the  ghadiators,  certaiuly 
treatedthe  Cilician  pirates  with  politicclcmency.  and  displnyed 
a  cheap  humanity  to  thc  Cretans  at  the  cxpcnse  of  Metellus. 
]}ut  in  the  matter  of  humau  life  and  limb,  as  in  evcry  otber, 
Pompcy's  well-regidatcil  mind  •vras  strictly  subordiuated  to 
policy. 

Ex  aliorum  contenihnr,  '  by  contrast  with  others.  Contentio  w.is 
tho  tcohnical  torm  iu  rlictoric  for  coutrast. 
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S  37. —  VUo  in  numero.  Cicero  means  '  what  commancler  can  we  think 
deserving  cven  of  thc  name  of  a  commauder  at  all?'  Aliquo 
in  numcro  would  have  meant  '  worthy  of  any  positioa  among 
commaudcrs.' 

Cujus  iii  cxercitii  vencant,  ^c,  '  in  whose  army  serjeantcies  are 
beiug  sokl,  and  liave  been  sold'  for  many  a  day.  Vencant, 
from  vencn  '  to  be  sold.'  It  is  uncertain  to  ■whomCicero  alludes, 
imless  it  be  to  Glabrio. 

Hu7ic  homine^n  cogitare:  this  case  of  the  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive  depends  on  possumus  putare  in  the  prcceding  clause. 

Provincice de^ends  in  the  genitive  on  cupiditatem : '  their  adherence 
to  theirprovince.'  Cicero  says  that  these  men  emploj-ed  their 
allowance  from  the  treasury  to  bribe  the  magistrates,  i.e. 
consnls.  tribunes,  and  so  on,  to  continiie  them  in  their  office  ; 
in  qucstu,  '  for  invcstmcnt,'  i.c.  with  his  bankers. 

Ferant  =  afferant. 

.  §  38. —  Utrum  plurcs — dcletas  ?  '  Whether  do  you  think  that  for  the  few 
past  years  the  enemies'  cities  destroyed  by  your  soldiers'  arms, 
or  the  settlements  of  your  sulijects  disorganised  by  their  win- 
ter  quarters,  are  the  moro  numerous?'  Cicero  seems  to  con- 
trast  the  mere  walls  that  the  enemy  had  lost  with  the  whole 
social  life  which  the  subjects  had  had  disturbed. 
Qui  se  ipsum  non  coutinct,  '  who  docs  not  restrain  himsolf.'  A 
manifest  hit  at  Lucullus,  whose  self-indulgent  life  on  service 
excited  the  natural  discontent  of  his  men.     Severus,  '  rigid.' 

§  39. — Non  modo  mamis.  Th»  ordinarj-  explanation  of  non  modo  in  this 
construction  is  to  say  that  another  non\%  omitted.  And  it  is 
true  that  by  this  expedient  we  get  an  equivalent  in  sense  to  the 
Latin,  Modo  is  a  word  of  limitation,  and  its  force  here  is  to 
isolate  the  clause  in  which  it  stands,  so  that  it  becomes  paren- 
thetical.  '  So  that  in  that  vast  army,  quite  apart  from  a  hand, 
not  even  a  foot  is  said  to  have  done  violence ; '  or  '  I  do  not  say 
a  hand.' 

Ison  modo — permittitur.  'Not  only  is  pressuro  put  upon  no  ono 
that  he  should  incur  outlay  on  the  soldiery,  but  not  even  is  it 
allowed  to  any  one  who  wishes.'  Militem  here  used  not  of  an 
individual  soldier,  but  by  metonymy  of  the  army. 

Hiemisis  theobjective  genitive  ailer  perfugiuin,  'n  refuge  against 
the  winter.'  A  varit i ce  is  the  ordinary  subjective  genitive,  'a 
refuge  for  cupidity.' 

I  iO.-^Eniin  here,  as  several  times  before  in  this  oration,  does  nofc 
mean  '  for  ;'  'indeed,'  or  '  for  certaiu,' renders  it  much  more 
nearly.  Vis  rcmigum:  it  might  seem  natural  to  t^iko  t'f«  her» 
in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  -odora  canum  tis,  Virg.  JEa. 
i.  132  of  a  'body';  perhaps,  however,  it  is  best  to  understand 
it  of  the  bodily  strengthof  the  rowers.  '  It  was,  for  certain,  no 
special  vigour  of  liis  crew,  no  unheard-of  skill  at  the  helm, 
no  new  winds,  which  wafted  liim  so  swiftly  to  the  ends  of  the 
cartli ;  it  was  rathi-r  tlii?,  ihat  tliose  things  which  can  usually 
entice  othc-rs  did  uot  dfh\y  him.' 
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Non  avaritia,  ^-c.  This  is  all  true,  Lut  the  motire  which 
actuatcd  Pompey  vas  Lcre,  as  always,  the  mainchance. 

Non  nohilitas  urbis  ad  cognilionem.  '  The  lustre  of  no  city 
seduced  hini  to  explore  it.' 

§  41. — Quodjam — vidchatiir:  '  Which-wasfast  passing  into  a  scofifwith 
foreign  nations,  and  a  baseless  charge  to  niemory.'  Jam, 
'every  minute,' as  in  Yirg.  Aln.  vi.  358:  paidatim  adnaham 

-   '  terr(B,jam  tuta  tcneham. 

Jam  vcro — vidcatiir :  '  Now  at  last  so  unrcserved  are  the  audiences 
of  individuals  with  him  said  to  he,  so  unchecked  their  com- 
plaints  of  the  misdeeds  of  othcrs,  that  hc  wlio  bj-  his  presence 
outshinesprineesingraciousness  seems  the  equal  of  the  lowest.' 
Jam,  'at  last,'  after  all  the  ■wrctched  misgovernment  of  pre- 
A'ious  commandcrs. 

§  42. — Hoc  ipso  ex  loco :  i.e.  the  Eostra. 

§  id.—Atictoritas  is  more  nearly  represented  by  'forccof  character' 
thau  any  one  word.  It  means  that  quality  in  a  man  which 
makes  othcrs  look  up  to  and  swear  by  him. 
Vehcmcntcr — commoveril  '  Who  does  not  know  that  what  your 
enemies  and  your  subjects  think  of  your  commanders  tells 
powerfuUy  on  the  conduct  of  your  wars,  when  we  know  in  so 
many  cases  that  men  are  influenced  to  despisc,  or  fear,  or 
hate,  or  love,  not  less  by  seutiment  and  gossip  than  by  any 
formal  reasoning  ? ' 

§  -14. — lllius  diei.  Cicero,  of  course,  refers  to  the  Gabinian  Bill. 
brought  forward  in  67  b.c.  by  Aulus  Gabinius,  a  tool  of 
Pompey.  The  Eill  proposed  to  conferonsome  one  of  consular 
rauk  the  command  of  the  whole  Mediterranean— the  some  onc 
of  coxirse  being  Pompcy.  The  iutense  excitcment  alluded  to 
by  Ciccro  was  caused  by  the  senseless  opposition  of  the 
Senate  and  the  tribuno  Trcbellius  to  tlie  measure. 

Ut  plura  non  dicam,  '  to  leave  more  unsaid,'  throws  greater 
emphasis  ou  the  'plura '  than  '  ne  jplura  dicam,'  '  to  say  no 
more.' 

Ab  codem — sumantur:  *Let  instances  of  all  striking  events  be 
taken  from  a  single  Cn.  Pompey.'  A  sudden  fall  iu  corn  is  a 
striking  event ;  we  can  clearly  trace  it  to  Pompey  again. 
The  universal  submission  of  Asiatics  is  a  striking  event — again 
Pompey  is  the  cause. 

E.V  smnma.  E.v  is  properly  uscd  to  dcuote  trausition  from  oue 
state  of  thiugs  to  another.     Tr.  '  after.' 

§  45. — Satisjirmum — non  hahcrct :  Firmnm  belongs  rather  to  the  pre- 
dicato  than  is  a  merc  attributcof  ;)r(?5!(f/('/«.  '  When  the  pro- 
vince  was  notkecping  its  defenccs  up.'  Hahere  finnum,  '  to  keep 
firm.' 
Mithridatcmconfinuit:  '  chec^ked.  Mithr^aics.'  Tigrancm  rttar' 
davit:  'arrcsted  Tigranes' 
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§  46. — Legatum,  Tlie  persons  who  are  represeiited  as  Pompey^s 
dctractors  arc  no  doubt  Mctcllus  and  his  fricnds.  AVe  know 
nothing  furtlier  of  tlio  circumstauces  tlian  what  "sve  gatiier 
h^^re.  Mithridatcs  scnt  comniissioners  to  Sertorius  on  thc 
other  side ;  but  ho  may  havo  giveu  instructions  to  souud 
Pompey. 

§  47. — Bdiqimm  cst — dicamus.  '  Concerning  succcss— whieh  no  man 
can  ensure  for  liimsclf,  which  we  can  recall  and  commcraorato 
ofanothor — it  remains  that  wo  should  speak,  as  it  is  fair  for 
a  man  to  speak  of  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  guardeilly  and 
shortly.'     Prcestarc,  here  used  actively. 

Mario.  It  is  uoticeablo  that,  in  order  to  conciliate  liis  demo- 
cratic  hearers  the  better,  Cicero  omits  all  mention  of  Sulla. 

Prnfccto,  '  beyond  a  doubt.' 

De  hujus — vidcntur.  'But  concerning  the  good  genius  of  thia 
mortal,  whom  we  are  now  npon,  I  -will  nse  such  reserve  of 
speech,  as  not  to  say  that  fortune  has  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal,  but  so  that  we  may  seem  to  be  grateful  for  the  past, 
hopeful  for  the  future,  lest  my  language  should  seem  either 
oflfensive  or  tiiankless  to  the  immortal  Gods.'  Homvns  is 
cmphatic,  '  a  mortal,'  as  opposed  to  the  immortal.'^  of  the  end 
of  the  chiuse.  The  whole  of  tliis  sentence  is  replcte  with 
iiterary  affectation,  suggestive  of  the  theory  of  JEschylus  aud 
Herodotus,  that  a  Nemesis  is  always  waiting  for  nndue 
exaltation. 

§  48. — Et  ejus  semper — obseeitndarint.  '  That  not  only  have  citizens 
always  accorded  his  pleasurc,  subjects  complied  with  it, 
enemies  bowed  to  it,  but  even  the  winds  and  the  seasons  hnve 
favoured  it.' 
Erat  ddigcndus.  '  Ile  was  the  man  to  be  chosen,'  is  more 
forcible  tlian  '  He  would  have  been  tlie  man  to  be  chosen.' 
There  was  so  little  doubt  that  P.  was  the  riglit  man  to  choosc, 
that  C.  cannot  bear  to  put  it  even  in  tlie  form  of  a  supposition. 

§  50.  —Kunc,  '  as  it  is.' 

Quti7n  ad  ceteras — adjungatur.  'When,  iu  addition  to  otliei" 
supreme  convenicnces,  this  recommendation  also  is  addcd.' 

I  51. —  Q.  Catulus  throughoiit  lifo  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  tho  aris- 
tocratic  party,  but  showed  himself  so  far  above  mere  party 
considerations,  that  he  obtained  tlie  confidence  of  all  parties. 
In  §  59,  Cicero  mentions  the  striking  proof  of  confidence 
which  the  populace  showed  him  when  he  was  opposing  thcir 
darling  Gabinian  Bill, 
Q.  Hortcnsius,  Cicero's  great  opponent  in  the  Yerrine  'case. 
Hortensius  showed  a  cordial  spirit  towards  Cicero,  but  tho 
jealous  spirit  of  the  latter  alwnys  prompted  him  to  distrust 
him.  He  always  accused  him  of  under-handcd  intrigucs. 
Anctoritatem.  '  Authority'  is  hardly  the  word  to  translate 
auctoritas,  as  authority  with  us  implies  some  kind  of  official 
positioa ;    e.ff.  a  judge's   decisions   are    called    autlioritics. 
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Axtctorifas  liere  means  the  importance  attaching  to  the  mere 
expression  of  opinion ;  pcrhaps  '  expres.sed  opinion  '  may  do. 
Virorum  fortissbnorum.  These  are  the  supporters  of  Muiilius  ; 
they  are  enumerated  in  §  68 — Lentulus,  Servilius,  Curio. 
The  drift  of  tliis  sentenee  is,  '  Hortensius  and  Catulus  have 
deservedlj  great  iufluence  ■with  you.  Lut  in  this  case — though 
you  know  tlnt  gallant  solicitors  and  leading  statesmen  have 
expressed  themsclves  against  Hortensius  and  Catulus — we 
cau  lay  aside  expression  of  opinion,  and  search  the  truth  hy 
pure  fact  and  argument.' 

§  52. —  Ohsolcvit — refatata.  '  My  friend's  argument  is  out  of  date 
now ;  it  has  been  quenched  more  by  facts  than  words.'  Bcfu- 
tata  is  derived  from  an  old  v>ov^,futis,  '  &  -water-pot ; '  futare 
meant  originally  to  pour  cold  water  into  a  boiling  kettle. 
Cicero  says,  '  ]\Iy  friends  want  to  make  this  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciplc,  but  you  liave  already  last  year  decided  this  principle 
against  them.' 
Legem  promulgassct,  '  had  given  notice  of  his  Bill.'  Promulgare 
lcgem  was  to  publish  a  Bill  on  some  conspiciiotis  place — a 
merely  preliminary  stop,  analogous  to  printing  a  Bill  now. 

§  53. — Salus  ct  vcra  causa,  '  the  salvation  and  true  intcrest' 

Quum  ex  omnibus—prohibcbamur,  '  When  we  were  being  shut 
out  frora  our  commissariat,  both  imperial  and  mercantile,  from 
every  province.'  The  corn  grown  in  Italy  so  far  fell  short  of 
the  requirements  of  Eomc,  that  she  was  entirely  dependent  on 
the  foreign  market,  Thc  grain  was  in  part  sent  to  the  Pub- 
licani,  who  farmed  tbe  decuriKB,  and  in  part  of  course  by 
private  speculators. 
Frimtam  rem — possonus:  '  So  that  we  could  fulfil  no  obligation 
across  the  sea,  either  private  or  imperial.' 

§  54.  Ad  nostram  iiwiiioriam,  Ciccro  attributes  ratlier  a  long  memory 
to  his  hearere,  as  the  deoline  of  the  Rliodiauuavalpowcr  dated 
from  about  168  b.c,  when  the  Romans  ruined  their  commerce 
by  the  advantage  they  gave  to  Delos. 
Magna — caruit :  'Jlissed  a  great,  in  fact  much  the  greatest, 
share,  iiot  only  of  its  profits,  butof  its  position  and  suprcmaoy.' 
Careo  means  more  than  '  to  be  without,'  it  means  '  to  be  deprived 
of.'     Egeo  is  '  to  suflfer  privation,'  careo  '  to  suflFer  deprivation.' 

§  55.  li  is  in  apposition  with  nos :  '  vre,  being  such.* 

Salvos  prcFskire,   '  to  warnint  safe/  '  to  insure.'    The  full  con- 

Btruction  would  be  salvos  cosfore  prasto:  'I  appear  to  answer 

that  they  shall  be  safe.'     Cnf.  ineliorcm  2^r<psto  inagL^tro  disci- 

■pulum.     Juv.  14.  '212. 
Delos.     As  Delos  was  tlie  great  depot  of  tho  slave  tradc,  it  pro- 

bably  owcd  its  immunityfrora  tiiopirat<?s  to  its  accommcdation 

for  their  plunder.    It  was,  in  faet,  a  receiring  house  for  stolen 

goods. 
Appia  jam  via  carebamus.     Tiie  'gaiii '  and  thc  imperfect  tense 

fihow  that  Cicero  does  uot  mcau  to  say  that  thcy  wcro  actually 
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afraid  to  Tralk  on  the  Appian  Wa v,  but  tliat  things  vrere  rapidly 
coming  to  that.     The  Appian  Way  was  tlie  great  southeru 
road,  which  was  extenJed  idtimately  to  Brundisium. 
In  hunc  ipsum  locum,  i.e.  the  Eostra,  which  took  its  name  frora 
the  beaks  of  the  captured  ships,  ■with  which  it  was  adorned. 

§  06.  In  salute  communi:  '  In  the  case  of  the  public  urgency.' 

,    Vestr(p.    Though  noster  often  stands  for  nuus,  vester  never  stands 
for  tuu^.     Here  vestrce  means  '  of  you  and  Catulus.'     So  in 
Virg.  ^n.  7.  452,  vesfrnm  crimcn,  amor,  vestrummeans  '  yours, 
0  Cupid  and  Veiuis  I ' 
Aliquando,  '  at  hist.' 

§  .57.  Gahinio.  Cicero  hiniself  later  on  supplied  the  best  commentary 
on  Gabinius'  motives,  by  saying  that  if  he  had  notcarried  his 
law  he  must  have  turned  pirate  himself. 
Expers  glorice.  The  glory  which  Gabinius  sought  was  chiefly 
pccuniar}',  as  he  showed  by  building  a  villa  out  of  the  profits 
of  his  officc,  so  splendid  that  the  viila  of  LucuUus  appeared  a 
mcre  hut. 
Vericulo,  In  the  exeitemcnt  raised  on  the  proposal  of  the  Gabi- 
nian  Bill,  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Senate,  Gabinius 
was  nearly  killed. 

§  58. — C.  Falcvdius.     Nothing  is  known  further  of  this  name. 

An  C.  Falcidius — diligcntesl  '  Eeally  can  C.  Falcidius,  &c. — 
all  of  whom  I  cite  by  way  of  compliment — liavc  ventured  to  bo 
delegates  in  the  year  after  the)'  had  been  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  then  be  such  purists  in  the  case  of  Sabinius  here 
alone?'  Potucrunt  does  not  me;m  '  were  they  physically  and 
morally  able  ? '  but  '  had  they  the  f  ice  ?  '  These  persons  are 
otherwise  unknown, 

Pracijntojure  esse  deberet,  '  ought  to  have  the  first  claim.' 

Me  relaturum.  Cicero  as  jyrcEtor  woukl  have  this  power. 
Vestrum  jus  beifficiumque.  Sume  take  this  tomean  thatCicero 
will  stoutly  exercise  the  prerogatives  which  the  people  have 
conferred  on  him,  so  tliat  jus,  &c.='  my  office.'  Others  take 
it  to  mean  that  he  will  see  that  the  patricians  do  not  virtually 
defeat  the  spirit  of  the  Gabinian  law. 

Iiitercessionem,  refers  to  the  intervention  and  veto  of  the  tribunes. 

I  59. — Dicendum  esse  videatur,  The  effect  of  introducing  ■words  of 
'  seeming '  and  '  thinking '  is  to  give  an  air  of  extreme  defer- 
cnce  to  the  better  judgment  of  his  hearers :  as  we  might  say, 
*  Finally  I  must,  in  my  humble  judgment,  say  a  word  about  Q. 
Catulus.' 
Si  quid  eofactum  esset :  '  If  anything  should  happen  to  him.'  A 
cuphemism  for  '  if  he  should  die.'  Eo  is  the  ablative  of  instru- 
ment,  so  that  the  construction  of  this  iJiom  i*,  'If  anything 
should  happen  by  him,'  he  being  merely  passive  in  the  hands 
of  events.  Factum  esset  is  in  the  pl.  pf.,  as  it  dcnotes  an  event 
contingent  upon  an  cvent  which  is  itself  contingent:  'si  in  vno 
C  P,  omnia  poneretis.' 
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In  hoc  ipso :  '  But  on  his  own  showing.'  Catulus  said  the  life 
of  man  is  short  and  uncert.iin ;  tJierfcfore  it  •«•ill  not  do  to 
stako  all  j-our  intercst  on  one  man.  Cicero  says,  I  grant  life  is 
uncertain,  all  the  more  rcason  to  make  the  most  cf  it. 

Ter  Beos  im/norfales  licct.  In  this  idiom  pcr  means  'sofaras 
concerns.'  The  origin  of  the  idiom  must  be  sought  in  the 
connection  oi pcr  with  irapct,  'near,'  '  in  the  quarter  of.'  Ter 
mc  licet,  '  there  is  no  opposition  in  my  quarter.' 

§  CO. — At  enim.  At  is  the  usual  -word  for  putting  an  objection  into  an 
opponent's  mouth ;  enim  here  again  is  mc-rely  cmphatic,  and 
does  not  mean  '  for.'  '  Well,  but  they  say  '  don't  let  us  do 
anything  unconstitutional.' 
Sci^none.  Tliis  Scipio  wns  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^milTanus 
Africanus  Minor,  ■vras  the  son  of  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  but 
adopted  hy  the  son  of  thc  elder  Scipio.  Tliis  Scipio  was  the 
hero  of  the  third  Punic  war,  -n-hich  be  terminated  by  the 
sacking  of  Carthage,  n.c.  146.  On  tliis  occasion  he  shed  tears 
over  the  city.  Hc  took  Numantia  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
B.c.  133. 

§  61. — Adiilescenfuhrm..     Pompey  -was  tAventy-thrce  at  the  date  of  his 

raising  an  army  in  Picenum.     See  note  on  §  28. 
Prcctcr  consuctudinem  :  '  Unconstitutional.' 
Senatorio  gradu.     Some  fix  the  age  at  which  a  man  could  enter 

the  Senate  at  the  30th,  others  at  the  27tb  year.     Pompey  was 

at  this  time  twenty-four. 
At  eum  qiwqnc — putavit.     'But   even   that  sight   the    Eoman 

people  not  only  supported,  but  deemed  proper  to  be  enjoyed 

and  solemuised  with  every  cnthusiasm.' 

§  62  —Diio  consulcs.     The  consuls  for  thc  year  in  M-hich  Pompey  was 

sent  to  reinforce  Metelhis  against  Sertorius  were  Dec.  Brutus 

and  M.  iEmilius,  raen  wholly  undistinguished. 
ISon-nemo,  one  -vvord,  like  no^i-nuUi<s.     'When  there  wcre  several 

persons  in  the  Scnate  to  say.' 
Ex  scnafusconsulto  legihus  solutus.     The  Scnate  had  in  course 

of  time  usurped  the  privilegc  ■which  bclonged  to  the  people,  of 

suspending  laws  in  special  cases. 
IJIIinn  alinni  magisfratum.     Cicero  is  thinkingonly  of  the  curule 

officcs — he  does  not  rcckon   the   qucestorship.    Pompey    was 

thirty-five  wlien  ho  was  made  consul. 
Itcrum   eques.     Tho   cxtr.aordinary    commands    which   Pompey 

liad  held  did  not  admit  him  to  llie  Senate. 

§  63.  A  Q.  Catuli  ttuctoritatc.     '  A'  herc  has   the  meaning  of  '  after,' 
which  is  common.     •  After  tlie  exprcssion  of  Catulus'  opinion  ;' 
and,  as  they  actcd  in  accordancc  with  his  opinion,  '  a '  here 
virtually  comcs  to  mean  '  upon.' 
Isfis  rcclamantihus.     '  ^Vhilc  the  other  side  wcre  protesting.' 

I  64. — Hoc  si  vos  temerc—conaniur.     '  If  you  did  this  thing  incon- 
sidcrately  aud  littlo  advauecd  the  gencral  good,   thcir   side 
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enrlcavour  to  overrulo  your  partlalitiee  Ly  their  circumspec- 
tion  jubtifialjly.'  Conaiih,  with  a  dat.,  to  takc  tliought  for  thtf 
intcrcsts  of  a  person. 

§65. — Etiamsi  qui.  The  '  qid'  depends  on  '  si'  jn  composition, 
'  BesidfS,  even  if  thcre  aro  a  few  men  stricter  than  others  in 
honour  and  sclf-control,  yet,  for  thc  swarm  of  grasping  men, 
no  one  suppoees  them  to  Le  such.' 

§  66. — Pro  sociis  —  amicos  ?  '  Do  j'ou  think  that  yoii  usually  send  an 
army  on  belialf  of  subjects  against  enemies,  or  against  sub- 
jects  aud  friends  with  enemies  iu  imagination  ?  ' 
Capere.  'Contain,'in  the  sense  of  '  finding  room  for.'  'What 
community  is  there  in  Asia  which  can  accomraodate  the  ar- 
roganco  and  assumption,  I  do  not  say  of  a  general  or  a  com- 
missioner,  but  of  a  single  tribune  of  soldiers  ? ' 

§  67,-  Ecquam.     The  ' ec'  prefixed  to  quis  does  not  expect  either  a 
negative  or  a  positive  answer ;  it  seems  simply  to  add  a  little 
emphasis.  '  "Whether  do  you  think  any  stato  has  been  tran- 1 
quillised,  which  is  wealthy  ?'  ' 

Fecunia  pullica  might  refer  to  money  embezzled  by  these  praetors, 
from  sums  paid  to  them  by  the  provincials  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  fleet,  as  it  appears  from  tho  Verrines  that  tlie 
provinces  -were  bound  in  some  cases  to  furnish  men  and  ships  ; 
probably,  however,  it  means  money  from  the  imperial  fund. 

Classi2i7}i  nomine.  '  Komcn  '  was  the  regidar  word  for  an  entry 
or  heading  in  accounts. 

BetTimcntis  accipicndis.  Tliis  was  a  gross  neglect  of  duty,  as 
dcirimcntum,  '  waste,'  was  a  tbing  the  praetor  should  have 
specially  provided  against.  It  was  part  of  tlie  formula  for 
conferring  absolute  power  on  a  consul,  that  he  should  see  ne 
quid  detrimenti  resindilica  capiat. 

JacturcB.  These  were  the  extravagant  commissions  paid  to  the 
wire-pullers  at  Rome.  Conditioni/jus-wevQ  the  terms  ou  -which 
appointments  were  made. 

§  68. — P.  Servilius  Vatia  obtaiued  the  surname  of  Isauricus  for  the 
brilliant  strategy  he  displayed  in  reducing  Isaura,  the 
capital  of  the  Isaurians.  He  obtained  a  triumph  b.c.  74.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Senate,  and  enjoyed 
general  respect. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  carried  on  a  war  with  great  success  against 
tlie  Dardanians  and  Msesians,  and  reaclied  the  river  Danube,  a 
feat  not  before  achieved  in  those  quarters. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  Pompey's  aide-dc-camp  inthe  war  against 
tlie  Cilician  pirates. 

Tro :  '  Judging  by.'  Pro  in  this  sense  signifies  conformity  to 
something,  in  keeping  with  something.  Cnf.  Kunc  te  mar- 
moreumpro  tempore  fecimus,  V.  Ec.  vii.  35. 

§  SO.^Aucfore  populo  liomano:  'The  Roman  people  being  your 
refLTence.'  Auctor  has  so  many  techuical  senscs  that  we 
xannot  alwaj-s  be  sure  of  which  one  we  have  before  us.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  we  may  here  take  that  nieaning  -which 
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malces   av.dtrt  tho  orlginal    so'jrce  of  a  title,  e.rj.  in  sale  the 
vendor  would  Le  av.ctor. 

Vim  aut  tm?ias.  An  allusion  to  the  intimidation  •which  Gabinius 
had  encountercd  the  previous  year.  '  I  must  impress  on  you 
that  you  must  name  the  Ronian  people  for  your  principals, 
and  abide  Ly  yoiur  resohition.' 

Benejicio.  The  prtetorahip  was  an  'hofior'  conferrcd  by  vote  of 
the  Eoman  people,  who  were  said  to  confer  a  bencficiuin, 
'  Preferment.' 

Defcro :  '  Dedicate.' 

Qui  huic  loco  tenqjloque  prasidait.  Several  temples  verc  oyer- 
looked  by  the  Forum  :  the  templcs  of  Vesta,  Castor,  Saturu, 
and  Concord.  The  Kostra  was  itself  a  temple,  as  consecrated 
Ly  the  augurs. 

§  70. —  Qito  pvfem.     The  relative  qico  refers  to   a  eognate  accusative 

understood  aitcTfaciiucs,  its  antecedent.     '  And  that  I  am  not 

doing  this  as  a  deed  by  vhich  I  tliink?'  '  not  becausc  I  think.' 

Ex  cvjusquam  aynpUtudinc,  '  from  anyone's  nggrandisement.' 

^'ostra  ratione  vitce.     Cicero  means,  of  course,  his   practica  at 

the  Lar. 

§  71. — Eaiionibus:  '  Interests.' 
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it  has  done  for  the  foundation  the  Public  grammars  which,  while  they  were  most 
School  Latiii  Grammar  will  certainly  do  valuable  to  the  advauced  scholar,  were 
for  the  superstructure.  We  have  no  to  all  below  him  almost  useless.' 
book  like  it :  it  is  far  more  comprohen-    |  Educatioxal  Tuies. 

The    Rev.    Dr.   WHITE'S   JUNIOR   STUDENT'S  COM- 

PLETE  LATIX-EXGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LA.TIN  DICTIONARY  [in  which 
the  fomiation  ef  words,  which  forms  one  promineut  feature  of  the  Public 
School  Latiu  Primer,  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  ataglauce].  Revised  Edition. 
Sqnare  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  V2s.  cloth. 

Cor^oT-otoi^  (  Tlie  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  pricc  5s.  Gd. 

toeparaieiy  |  ^^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7^.  Crf. 

A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  intended 

as  a  Companion  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  J. 
Parry,  SI.A.  Part  I.  AcciJence,  price  '2s.  6d.  Part  II.  Sijntax,  price  2«. 
The  Gheek  GRAiuiAR  complete,  price  Zs.  tid. 

The  GREEK  DELECTUS  of  the  LATE  Rev.  R.  VALPY, 

D.D.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  'White,  with  Notes  adapted  to  Parry'a  Greek 
Grammar,  and  with  a  new  Lexicon.    Price  23,  Cd, — Key,  2s.  Cd. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  00. 


UN1VER8ITY  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  1874. 


PARNELL'S  HERMIT, 

Wjtb  Life,  Explanatory  Notes,  Hints  for  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
&c.  for  the  use  of  Schools.  B7  Johx  Bareow  Allen,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Is. 

HISTORY    of    ENGLAXD    from    the    DEATH    of 

Eadward  the  Confessor  to  the  Death  of  Kiug  John.  Bj  W.  L.  R. 
Cates.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Previous  History  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  BOOK  of  GEXESIS, 

With  Analysis  and  Notes  by  Hexry  Morhis,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service.     Crown  8vo.  2«.  6a'. 

The  BOOK  of  EXODUS, 

With  Aualysis  and  Notes  by  Hexby  Mobbis,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

CICEROXIS  ORATIO  PRO  LEGE  MAXILIA, 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Critical  Notes  on  tho  Text,  and 
Historical  and  Geographical  Notes  on  the  Matter,  by  Thomas 
Nash,  M.A.  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford.     12mo.  Is.  6d. 

HORACE  EPISTLES  BOOK  I. 

Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  on  the  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes  on 
the  Subject-Matter,  by  T.  Nash,  M.A.     12mo.  U.  6d. 

UN  PHILOSOPHE  SOUS  LES  TOITS : 

Journal  d'un  Homme  Heureux.  Par  Emii.e  Socvestbe.  (Ouvrage 
couronne  par  TAcademie  Erau^aise.)  With  copious  Notes  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  Leonce  Stievenabd,  Principal  French 
Master  in  the  City  of  London  School.    Square  18mo.  2«.  6d, 

An  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  iu  PARIS, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Soutestbe.     16mo.  1«. 


London :  LOXGMANS  &  CO. 


Patekxoster  Kow,  Loxuon:   Aiujitnt  1874. 


GENERAL    LISTS 

OF 

SCHOOL-BOOKS 

rUBLISHED  BY 

Messrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  axd  CO. 


^"  The  School-Books,  Atlases,  Maps,  &c.  comprised  in  this  Catalogue 
mnj'  be  inspected  in  the  Educational  Department  of  Messrs.  Loxgmaxs 
and  Co.  39  Patefnoster  Kow,  London,  where  also  all  other  works  pub- 
liKhed  by  them  may  be  scen. 

f 

Enylish  Itcadinf/-Lesson  Boohs. 

Bilton's  Infant  Primer  for  School  and  Home  use,  ISmo 3d. 

—  Infant  Reader,  Narratives  and  Fables  in  Monosyllables,  18mo.    ...  id. 

—  First  Readinsr  Book,  for  Standard  I.  ISmo &d. 

—  Second  Readin?  Book,  for  Standard  II.  ISmo 6d. 

—  Third  Reading  Book,  Botjg' Edition  and  Girh'  Edition,  fcp. M.  each 

—  Fourth  ReadiuK  Book,  Boys'Edition  and  Girh' Edition,  fcp.  1«.  each 

—  Fifth  Readin^  Book,  or  Poe^fcff^  Xeadf  r,  fcp 1«.  3d. 

Stevens  and  Hole's  lutroductory  Lesson-Book,  ISmo 6(i. 

—  —       —      Grade  Lesson-Book  Primer,  crown  8vo Zd. 

—  —       —     First  Lessons  in  Readinfr,  Twenty-four  Folio  Sheets  ...  4».  6(Z. 

—  —       —     Complete  Reader,  for  Upper  and  Middle-Class  Schools : — 

1.  Tlie  Primary  Reader \k.  '    3.    The  Exemplar  of  Stj-lo 2». 

2.  The  Intermediate  Reader  1».  6f?.    I    4.    The  Senior  Class  Reader 2«. 

Stevens  and  Hole's  Grado  Lesson  Books,  in  Six  Standards,  12mo. ;— 

The  First  Standaid,  pp.  12S  ...        9d.        The  Fourth  Standard,  pp.  221...  Is.  3d. 

The  Second  Standard,  pp.  IRO        flrf.         The  Fifth  Standard,  pp.  224 1«.  Sd. 

The  Third  Standard,  pp.  100  .        9rf.         The  SLxth  Standard,  pp.  200 1».  6d. 

Answers  to  tbe  Arithinetical  Exercises  in  Standards  I.  II.  and  III.  price  id.  in 
Standard  IV.  price  id.  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.  id.  or  complete,  price  1».  2d. 
Stcvens  and  Hole's  Advanced  Lesson  Book,  12mo 2f. 

—  —       Useful  Knowledge  Rcading  Books  :— 

Boys"  First  St.indard,  12mo.   ...       9d.  1  Girls' First  Standard,  ]2mo.     ...        9d. 

—  Second  Standard,  12mo...  1«.  —     Second  Standard,  12mo.  ...  1». 

—  Third  Standard.  12mo.  ...  Is.         |      —     Third  Standard,  12mo 1». 

—  Fourth  Standard,  12mo....  1«. .?(?.  I  —     Fourth  Standard,  12mo.  ...].«.  3f7. 

—  Fifth  Standard,12mo 1«.  3rf.         —     Fifth  Standard,  12mo ]«.  3f/. 

—  Sixth  Standard,  12mo ig.Gd.l      —     Sixtli  Standard,  12mo 1«.  6(/. 

M'Leod'3  First  Reading-Book,  for  Families  and  Schools,  ISmo 3(1. 

—  Readinsr  Lessons  for  Infant  .Schools,  30  Broadside  Sheets 3». 

—  First  School-Book  to  teach  Readinp  and  Writinsr,  ISmo Gd. 

—  Second  School-Book  to  teach  Spelling  and  Reading,  18mo 9d. 

Isbister's  First  Steps  in  Readins  and  Learnins,  12mo U.  6d. 

—  Word  Builder,  First  Standard,  Gd.  Sccond  Standard,  Sd. 

—  Sixth  Standard  Reader,  12mo Is. 

Thc  Graduated  Series  of  Rcadinp-Lesson  Books :— 

Morcll's  Elementary  Reading  Book  or  Primer,  ISmo 2(Z. 

Graduated  Series,  Book  1 8(J.    I    Book  V.  comprchcndine  Rcnd- 

Book  II.  pp.  2.t4  ls.'id.    I  inps   in   the    best   English 

Book  III.  pp.  312    U.Gd.  Litcrature,  pp.  196 is.Gd. 


BooklV.pp.  410. 
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Joncs's  Secular  Early  Lesson-Book,  18mo 6d. 

—  Secular  Early  Lesson-Book.    Part  II.  Proverbs id, 

—  Advanced  Readinff-Book;  Lessons  in  Euglish  History,  ISmo lOd. 

Marcefs  Seasons,  or  Stories  for  Young  CMldren,  i  vols.  ISmo each  2«. 

Sullivan's  Llterarj-  Class-Book ;  Readings  in  Englisli  Literature,  fcp 2«.  Gd. 


IVriting  Boolis. 


The  Rcady  'Writer,  a  Course  of  18  Graduated  Copy  Books   each        S<1. 

An  Edition,  printed  in  Pencil  ink,  of  theRcady  ■Writer,  Books  I.  to  VIII.  marked 

Kuverally  Books  A  to  H  may  also  be  had,  price  Threepence  cach  Book. 
Combes,  Stevens,  and  Hole's  Complete  Writer  ;  a  Set  of  16Graduated  Copy- 
Books,  on  Fine  Paper,  price  U.  M.  per  Dozen  to  Teachers. 

M'Leod's  Graduated  Series  of  Nine  Copy-Books  each        3d. 

Isbister's  Mercantile  Copy-Books.    Three  Books cach  1». 

Mulhauser'6  Writing  Books,  2«.  per  doz.  16«.  per  100. 


School  Poetiij  JBooks. 


niUon's  Poetical  Reader  for  all  Classes  of  Sshools,  fcp 1«.  :ui. 

M'Leod's  First  Poetical  Readinjr  Book,  fcp 9rt. 

—         Second  Poetical  Readin?  Book,  fcp 1».  Srf. 

Cook's  First  Book  of  Poetry  for  Elementary  Schools,  ISmo 9d. 

Twells'  Poetry  for  Repetition,  comprising  200short  pieces,  ISmo 2».  M. 

Hughes'  Select  Specimens  of  English  Poetrj-,  12mo 3».  6d. 

Gray's  Poems,  with  Xotes  by  G.  Candy,  M.A.,  fcp 2».  M. 

Mil'.on's  Lycidas,  edited  by  JeiTam,  crown  Svo 3«.  6<I. 

Scotfs  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Caxtos  I.  and  II.  edited  by  JeaiTreson,  fcp 2«.  6d. 

—     Marmion,  edited  for  Schools,  by  Monis,  fcp 2».  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  Spring  aiid  Summer,  by  Morris,  fcp 2*.  Od 

—  —        Autumn  and  JVinter^hyMorris.icp St.dd. 

Milman's  English  and  Scottish  Historical  Ballads,  fcp i».  6d. 


English  Spelling-Books. 


Barford  and  Tilley's  Engl-sh  Spelling,  16mo 1».  M. 

Sewc]l's  Dictation  E.\ercises,  First  Series,  18mo.  Ig.    Second  Series 2».  M. 

SulUvau's  Spelling-Book  Superseded,  18mo 1».  id. 

Words  Spelled  in  Two  or  More  Ways,  18mo 10<J. 

Johnson's  Civil  Ser\-ice  SpeUing  Book,  fcp 1». 

Grammar  and  the  English  Langtiage. 

SewelVs  English  Grammar  Made  Easy,  fcp.Svo 1t.  M. 

MorelVs  First  Step  in  English  Grammar,  12mo id. 

—  —       —      —       —      Composition,  fcp 8d. 

Delevante's  English  Orthoepy  and  Ortho^Taphy,  12mo ^t.M. 

M'Leod's  Explanatory  English  Gr.immar  for  Beginners,  ISmo 9d. 

—  English  Grammatical  Dctinitions,  for  Home  Study \d. 

Bain's  First  or  Introductory  Enplish  Gvammar,  ISmo 1».  4rf. 

—        Hipher  English  Grammar,  fcp *#.(d. 

Graham's  EngUsh  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Compositiou  Explained,  fcp 5#. 

SuUivan's  Manual  of  Etj-molog}-,  or  First  Steps  to  EngUsh.  ISmo lOd. 

—  Attempt  to  SimpUfy  English  Grammar,  ISmo 1». 

Hiley's  Child's  First  EngUsh  Gramraar,  ISmo 1«. 

Abridgment  of  HUey's  EngUsh  Gvammar,  ISmo l».9<f. 

Hi!ey's  EngUsh  Grammar  and  Style,  12mo S«.  6<-I. 

Hiley's  E.xercises  adapted  to  his  English  Grammar,  12mo 2*.  6d.    Key  U.  M. 

—  Practical  English  Composition,  Part  I.  ISmo 1».  6(f.    Key2#.  6<f. 

—  —  —  —  Partll.  ISmo o*.    Key  4*. 
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Rushton's  RuIps  nnd  Cautions  in  Enfrlish  Grammar,  12mo Ss. 

Wadh!im's  En!_'lish  Versification,  crown  Svo 4,«. 

Fleminsf's  Analysis  of  the  Enirlish  Language,  crown  8vo •». 

Isbister's  Euslish  Grammar,  l-2mo 1«. 

—  First  Book  of  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  12mo 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  English  Grammar,  ISmo 1». 

Smart's  Vnnciples  of  English  Grammar,  12mo. 2s. 

—       Accidence  of  En^lish  Grammar,  12mo 1«. 

Hunter's  Text-Book  of  English  Grammar,  12mo 2«. 

—  Manual  of  School  Letter-Writing,  12mo Is. 

Johnston's  En<rliih  Composition  and  Essay-Writing,  postSvo 3s. 

Graham'B  English  Style  ,a  Course  of  Instruction),  fcp 6s. 

Marcefs  Willy's  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Boys,  ISmo 2». 

—  Mary's  Grammar,  intended  for  the  use  of  Girls,  ISmo Ss. 

MoreU's  English  Composition,  in  '.VX)  Exercises,  crown  8vo 2s. 

—  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  fcp 

Morgan's  Leamer's  Companion  to  the  same,  postSvo 

MoreU's  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  post  8vo.  2«.  or  with  Exercises  2». 

—  Graduated  English  E.\ercises,  post  8vo.  Sil.  sewed  or  9d.  cloth. 

Morgan's  Key  to  Moreirs  Graduated  Exercises,  12mo 4s. 

Lo\VTes's  Grammar  of  Enfrlish  Grammars,  12mo » 3s. 

—  Companion  to  EngUsh  Grammar,  12mo 2». 

Edwards's  History  of  the  EngUsh  Laufruage,  with  Specimens,  18mo 

—  Practical  Introduction  to  EngUsh  Composition,  12mo Is. 

Brewer's  Guide  to  EngUsh  Composition,  crown  8vo 5s. 

Rogefs  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  crown  Svo lOs. 

Arnold's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  crown  8vo 7s. 

Isbister's  OutUnes  of  the  EngUsh  Language,  Part  1. 12mo 

Farrar's  Chapters  on  Language,  crown  8vo 5s. 

Latham's  English  Language,  8vo 18s. 

—  Handbookof  the  EngUsh  Langnage,  post  8vo 6s. 

—  Elementary  EngUsh  Grammar,  post  8vo 3s. 

—  English  Grammar  for  Classical  Schools,  fcp _....  2s. 

Latham  &  Maberly's  Smaller  EnglisU  Grammar,  fcp 2s. 

MuUer's  (Mas)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  ...16s. 

Ferrar's  Comparative  Grarmnar,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Voi,.  I.  8vo 12«. 

Prendergast'3  Mastery  of  Languages,  8vo 6s. 


Cd. 
9d. 
6d. 
ed. 
6d. 
6d. 
6d. 


Paraphrasinff,  Parsing,  and  Anali/sis. 

Hunter's  Introduction  to  Pr^cis  Writing,  12mo 2».    Key  1». 

Johnston's  Civil  Service  Precis,  12mo Sn.M. 

MoreU'8  Analysis  of  Sentences  Explainedand  Systematised,  12mo 2s. 

Lo«Tes's  System  of  EngUsh  Parsing  and  Derivation,  18mo Is. 

Hunter's  ParapUrasing  and  Analj-sis  of  Scntences,  12mo 1».  3d.    Key  Is.  Sd. 

—  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Parsing,  12mo 6d. 

—  Select  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  vrith  Explanatory  Notes,  eachPlay  Is. 


King  John 
Richard  II. 
RicUard  III. 
Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Henry  V. 
Henry  VI.  Part  I. 
Henry  VI.  Part  II. 
Henry  VI.  Part  III. 
Henry  VIII. 
Julius  Caisar. 
Coriolanus. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Hamlet. 

Macbeth. 

King  Lear. 

Othello. 

All's  WeU  that  ends 

Well. 
Twelfth-Night. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Two  Gentlemen  of 

Verona. 
Midsummer  Nighfs 

Dream. 
As  You  Like  it. 


Measure  for  Measure. 
Merchant  of  Venioe. 
The  Tempest. 
Winter's  Tale. 
Love's  Labour  's  Lost. 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Much   ado   about  ' 

Nothing. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Merp-   Wives  of 

Windsor. 
Cymbeline. 
Timon  of  Athena. 
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HTinter's  Miltoii'a  Paradite  Loit,  Books  I.  '&  II.  1».  6<i.each ;  Books  III. 
to  V.  1».  each. 

—  Qnestions  on  Paradise  Lost,      a.TidiH.  a.ni on  Merchantof  Venice  Is. 

—  Milton^B  Comus,  L'Atlegro,  Sinii  II  Pemeroso,  withliotea  1».  6d. 

—  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  and  Lycidas,  12mo 1».  6d. 

M'Leod'8  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  and  Traveller,  eacb  Poem,  12mo.  1».  6d. 

Hunt€r'B  Johnson's  Rasselas,  with  Notes  &c.  12mo 2*.  6d. 

PameU'B  Hermit,  with  Notes  by  Allen,  crown  8vo 1». 

Dictionaries ;  with  Manuals  of  Etymology. 

Latham's  EngUsh  Dictionary,  founded  on  Dr.  Johxsos's,  4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 
Black's  Stndenfs  Manual  of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek,  18mo 1».  6d. 

—  —  —  —  Latin.lSmo 2*.  6d. 

—  Studenfs  Manual,  Greek  and  Latin,  complete,  18mo 8».  6rt. 

Sullivan's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  12mo 3*.  6d. 

—  Dictionary  of  Derivations,  or  Introdnetion  to  Etymology,  fcp....  2*. 

Graham's  English  Synonj-ms,  Classified  and  Explained,  fcp 6». 

Whately's  EngUsh  Sj-nonyms,  fcp 3». 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Beference,  fcp 6». 

—  Biographical  Treasury,  re-constructed  by  'W.  L.  K.  Cates,  fcp.  6». 

—  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury,  revised  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  fcp.  6j. 

Mocution. 

lBbister's  lUuatrated  Public  School  Speaker  and  Reader,  12mo S».  6d. 

—  Lessons  in  Elocution,  for  &;>/»,  12mo 1».  6d. 

—  Outlines  of  Elocution,  for  Boys,  12mo 1».  6d. 

Millard'a  Grammar  of  Elocution,  fcp 2».6d. 

Smarf  s  Practice  of  Elocution,  12mo 4*. 

Kowton's  Debater,  or  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  fcp 6». 

Twells'8  Poetry  for  Repetition,  2fXJ  short  Pieces  and  Extracts,  18mo 2*.  6d. 

Hughes's  Select  Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  12mo Zt.6d. 

BUton's  Repetition  and  Reading  Book,  crown  8vo 2».  6d. 

Gleig'3  School  Series. 

ANew  Series  of  Elementary  School-Books  ;  each  Book  (in  most  instances) 
complete  in  itself ,  price  9ii.  Intended  to  comrrise  a  complete  Course 
of  Elementarv  Education.  Projected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Chaplain-General  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces ;  assisted  by 
WalterMLeod,  F.R.G.S.  William  Huohes.  F.R.G.S.  the  Rev.  J. 
HuNTER,  M.A.  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Browxe,  M.A.  Thomas 
Tate,  F.R.A.S.  A.  K.  Isbister,  M.A.  A.  C.  Ramsat,  LL.D,  F.R.S. 
M.A.  and  other  eminent  Teachers  and  Promoters  of  Education. — The 
various  works  which  compose  Gleig's  .Schoo)  Series  are  nearly  all  in- 
cluded  in  the  body  of  the  present  Catalogue,  each  in  the  division  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Arithmetic. 

Colenso's  Arithmetic  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  l!mo 4*.  6d. 

Key  to Colenso's  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hcxter,  M.A.  12mo.  5». 
Colenso's  Shilling  Elementary  Arithmetic,  lt>mo.  1,«.  with  Answers U.  6d. 

—  Arithmetic  for  National,  Adult,  and  Commercial  Schools :— 

1    Text-Book.  ISmo 6d.  1  3.  Examples,  Part  II.  CompouHd  Arithmetie    4d. 

2'  E.xamples,  Part  I.  Simp/e         |  4.  Examples,  Part  III.  fruWio/«,  i»fc/«u/», 

Arithmeiic    4d.  |  Dnodecimalr    4d. 

5,  Answers  to  Examples,  with  Solutions  of  the  difficult  Qncstions  ...  1». 

Colen-so's  Arithmetical  Tables,  on  a  Card  \d. 

Lupton's  Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Candidates  for  Examination,  12mo. 
2».  6d.  or  with  Answerstothe  Qnestions,  S».  6d.  the  Answers  separately  1«. 

—  E.^camination-Papers  in  Arithmetic,  crown  Svo \t. 
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Hunter's  Modem  Arithmetic  for  School  'Work  or  Private  Study,  12mo.3«.6(Z.Key,  5». 
Combes  and  Hines'  Standard  Arithmetical  Copy-Books,  in  Nine  Books.  1.  .  v  U(;a. 
Combes  and  Hines'  Complete  Arithmetical  Copy-Books.    Complete  in  Niue 

Books,  on  Fine  Paper.    Price  6».  per  dozen  to  Teachers. 
The  Complete  Ciphering-Book,  being  the  Xine  Complete  Arithmetical 

Copy-Books  bound  in  One  Yolume.    Price  &».  6d.  cloth. 

M'Leod's  Manual  of  Arthmetic,  containing  1,750  Questions,  ISmo 9(J. 

Hiley'9  Recapitulatory  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  12mo.  _ 1». 

Mofratt's  Mental  Arithmetic,  r2mo.  1».  or  with  Key,  Is.  Crf. 

Anderson's  Book  of  Arithmetic  for  the  Army,  18mo 1». 

M'Leod's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part I.  Whole  Numbers ;  Part  II.  Fractions, 

each 1». 

—  Extended  Multiplication  and  Pence  Tables,  18mo id. 

Johnston's  Civil  Service  Arithmetic,  limo 3«.  6d.    Key  4». 

Thomson's  Treatise  on  Aritlimetic,  l.mo 3».  6d.    Key  it». 

Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  limo 1».  6d. 

Pix's  Miscellaneous  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  12mo 2«.  6d. 

Stevens  and  Hole's  Arithmetical  Examination  Cards,  in  Eight  Sets,  each 

Set  consisting  of  Twenty-Four  Cards.    Price  1».  per  Set. 

A.  Simple  Addition  aud  Subtraction.         E.  Practice  and  Bills  of  Parcels. 

B.  Simple  Multiplication  and  Di^ision.     F.  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

C.  Compound  Rules  ^Money;.  G.  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion. 

D.  ComixDund  Rules  ;Weights  andMea-  H.  Interest,  Stocks,  and  Miecellaneous 

sures).  Problems. 

Isbi3ter's  High  School  Arithmetic,  12mo.  1».  or  with  Answers 1«.  6d. 

Calder's  Familiar  Arithmetic,  r2mo.  U.  C)d.  or  with  Answers,  5».  6d.  the 

Answers  separately,  1».  the  Questions  in  Part  II.  separately 1». 

Calder's  Smaller  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  ISmo 2g.  6d. 

LiddelVs  Arithmetic  forSchools,  ISmo.  1.«.  cloth;  or  in  Two  Parts,  Sixpence 

each.    The  Answers  separately,  price  Threepence. 
HaiTis's  Graduated  Exercises  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuratlon,  crown  8vo. 

it.6d.  or  with  Answers,  .Ss.  the  Answers  separatelj',  ild. Full  Key  C«. 

—  Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  crown  Svo 1». 

Merrifield's  "Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  small  Svo.  Sa.6d.  Key  3«.  6d. 


Booh-keeping. 


Isbister's  Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  18mo 9d. 

—  Set  of  Eis,'ht  Account  Books  to  the  above each       6d. 

Hunter's  Exercises  in  Book-keeping  hy  Double  Entrj-,  12mo.     1«.  6d.    Key  2».  Crf. 

—  Examiuation-Questious  in  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entrj',  12mo.  2».  6d. 

—  Examination-Questions  &c.  as  above,  separate  from  the  Answers  1». 

—  Ruled  Paper  for  Forms  of  Account  Books,  5  aorts  ...    per  quire,  1«.  Crf. 

—  Self-Instruction  in  Book-keeping,  12mo 2». 

3Iensuration. 

MerrifieWs  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  small  Svo 3«.  6d. 

Hunter's  Elements  of  Mensuration,  ISmo 1».    Key        Hd. 

Hiley's  Explanatory  Mensuration,  12mo 2«.  6d. 

Boucher's  Mensuration,  Plane  and  Solid,  12mo 3». 

Nesbifs  Treatise  on  Practical  Mensuration,  12mo C».    Key  i*. 

AI(/ebra. 

Colenso  and  Hunter's  Introductory  Algebra,  ISmo 2«.  C(?.    Kcy  !>s.6d. 

Hunter's  Standard  Algebra,  accordiug  to  the  Revised  Code,  ISmo.  1«.  Key  1». 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonoraetrj-,  small  Svo 3».  6d. 

—       Notes  on  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  small  8vo Sg.6d. 

Colen3o's  Algebra,  for  National  and  Adult  Schools,  ISmo Is.  6d.    Key  2».  6d. 
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Colen9o's  Algebra,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Part  1. 12ino 4x.  Gd.    Key  5». 

Hiinter'8  Examination-Questions  on  Colenso's  Algebra,  Part  1. 12mo 2«.  6d. 

Colenso's  Elements  of  Alfjebra.for  the  nse  of  Schools,  Pabt  II.  12mo.C«.  Key  5». 

—  Examples  and  Equation  Papers,  with  the  Answers,  12mo 2«.  Cd. 

—  Elements  of  Algebra,  complete  in  One  Volume,  &vo.  12».  Gd.  Key, 

12mo 7«.  M. 

Tate's  Algebra  made  Easy,  12mo 2».    Key  3».6d. 

Reynolds'sElementaryAlgebraforBe?inners,18mo.  9d.  Answers,  3cJ.  Key  1». 

Thomson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Alg-ebra,  12mo 5».    Key  it.6d. 

Wood's  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  Lund,  8vo 12«.  6d. 

Lund's  Companion  to  Wood's  Algebra,  post  8vo 7».  6d- 

—  Short  and  Easy  Course  of  Algebra,  crown  8vo is.  6<i.    Key  2«.  M. 

MacColl's  Algebraical  Exercises  and  Problems,  12mo 3».  6d. 

Geomeiry  and  Trigonometry, 

Thomson'8  Euclid,  Books  I.  to  VI.  and  XI.  and  XII.  12mo 5». 

—  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  8vo 4».  6<i. 

—  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  12mo h*.6d. 

Wat8on's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  small  8vo S».  6d. 

Wrighfs  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  crownSvo 5». 

Pott3's  Euclid,  XJniversity  Edition,  8vo 10«. 

—  —        Intermediate  Edition,  Books  I.  to  IV.  3».    Books  I.  to  III.  2».  Gd. 

Books  I.  II.  1«.  Cd.    Book  I.  1». 

—  Enunciations  of  Euclid,  12mo 6d. 

—  Euclid's  Elements,  School  Edition,  12mo.boards 4».  6d.  roan  5«. 

Tate's  Practical  Geometrj-,  with261  Woodcuts,  ISmo 1». 

—  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  &c.  12mo 3«.  Cr7. 

Isbister's  School  Euclid,  the  First  Four  Books,  12mo 2».  M. 

—  College  Euclid,  Books  I.  to  VI.  and  Parts  of  XI.  and  XII.  12mo.  S«.  6d. 

—  College  and  School  Examiner  in  Euclid,  12mo 9d. 

—  Euclid  Copy-Books,  Nos.I.and  II.  oblong  4to.  each 6d. 

—  First  Steps  to  Euchd,  12mo 1».  6<i. 

Tate's  First  Three  Books  of  Euclid,  12mo Ix.  M.    ISmo.        M. 

Colenso's  Elements  of  Euclid,  18mo 4«.  M.  or  withKey  to  the  Exercises  6*.  M. 

—  Geometrical  ExercisesandKey S*.  6d. 

—  Geometrical  Exercises,  separately,  ISmo 1». 

—  Trigonometrj-,  12mo.  Part  1. 3«.  M.  Key  3«.  M.  Part  II.  2».  6d.  Key  5». 

Hunter's  Plane  Trigonometry,  forBeginner3,lSmo 1».    Key       9d. 

Booth's  New  Geometrical  Methods,  VoL.  I.  8vo 18». 

Hymers's  Differential  Equations  and  Calculus,  8vo 12*. 

Williamson  on  Differential  Calculus,  crownSvo 10».  6d. 

Johnstone's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logarithms,  12mo 8».  6d. 

Hunter's  Treatise  on  Logarithms,  18mo 1».    Key       9d. 

Jeans's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  12mo.  7».  6d.  or  in  Two  Parts, 

each  4». 

—  Problems  in  Astronomy  &c.  or  Key  to  theabOTe,  ISmo 6». 

Stokes's  Syllabus  of  Trigonometry,  fcp S». 

Land  Survcying,  Draiving,  and  Practical  Mathematics. 

Nesbifs  Practical  Land  Surveying,  Svo 12». 

Binns's  Orthographic  Projection  and  Isometrical  Drawing,  I8mo 1». 

ColIins's  Perspective,  or  the  Art  of  Drawing,  crown  Svo 5». 

Merrifteld's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  smaU  8ro. 

Ifearly  readf. 
Winter's  Mathematical  Exercises,  postSro 6».  6d. 
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Winter'»  Elementary  Geometrical  Dra\vinff,  Part  I.  post  8vo.  3«.  6tl.  Part  II.  6s.  6cl. 

Pierc8'.s  Solid  or  DescriptiTe  Geometry,  post  4to 12».  6rf. 

Kimber's  Mathematical  Course  for  the  University  of  London,  8vo.  108.6(2.  Key  i».  Gd. 

Salmou's  Treatisc  on  Couic  .Scctious,  Svo 12». 

Wrigley's  Examples  iu  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  8vo 8».  6d. 

Hamilton's  Elemeuts  of  Quaternions,  8vo 25». 

Works  hy  John  Ilullab,  Frofcssor  of   Vocal  Music  in  Kiufjs 

College,  in  Qiieens  College,  and  in  Bedford  Coller/e,  London. 

Hullah's  Manual  of  Sin^ug.    Parts  I.  and  XI.  2».  Gd. ;  or  together     5s. 

Exercises   and  Fignres  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  tho  Manual, 

Books  I.  aud  II each        Sd. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  the  Manual.   Nos.  1 

to  8  in  a  Parcel   6s. 

Large  Sheets,  coutainiug  tlie  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  the  Manual.   Nos.  9 

to  40,  in  Four  Parcels  of  Eight  Nos.  each per  Parcel  6s. 

Larpe  Sheots,  the  Fi^nires  in  Part  II.    Nos.  41  to  52  in  a  Parcel     y». 

Rudiments  of  Musical  Grammar,  royal  8vo 3s. 

Grammar  of  Musical  Harmouy,  royal  Svo.  Two  Parts each  Is.  (id. 

Exercises  to  Grammarof  Musical  Harmony   1». 

Grammar  of  Counterpoint.    Part  I.  super-royal  Svo •2s.6d. 

Infant  Sohool  Songs   6rf. 

School  Songs  for  2  and  o  Voices.    2  Books,  Svo each       6d. 

Old  Euglish  Sonps  for  Schools,  Harmonised     6d. 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice.   For  Soprano  or  Tenor     2».  6d. 

Time  andTune  in  the  Elementary  School Nearlyreadi/. 

Political  and  Historical  Geography, 

Thomson's  Introduction  to  Moderu  Geography,  New  Edition  Nearly  readj/. 

Hiley's  Child's  First  Geography,  18mo <)rf. 

—  Elemeutary  Geography  for  Begiuners,  ISmo Is.Gd. 

—  Compendium  of  European  Geography  aud  History,  12mo 3».  6rf. 

—  —              Asiatic,  African,  American  and  Australian  Geo- 
graphy,  12mo ,"s. 

Burbiu-y's  Mary's  Geography,  ISmo.  2«.  6rf Quescions  Is. 

Outlines  of  Geography,  by  George  Hogarth,  ISmo lOtJ. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Geography,  ISmo 1». 

Hughes's  Child's  First  Book  of  Geography,  ISmo 9d. 

—  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  for  beginners,  18mo 9rf. 

—  Genei\al  Geography,  for  beginners,  18mo 9fZ. 

Questions  on  Hughes's  General  Geography,  for  beginners,  18mo 9dl. 

Lupton's  Examiuation-Papers  in  Geography,  crown  8vo Is. 

Hughes's  Mauual  of  Geography,  with  Six  coloured  maps,  fcp 7».  6d. 

Or    in  Two    Parts:— 1.  Europe,    3s.   6d.     II.   Asia,    Africa,    America, 

Australasia,  Hc 4». 

Hughes's  Manual  of  British  Geography,  fcp 2». 

Sullivan's  Geography  Generalised,  fcp 2i.  6d. 

—  Introduction  to  Anoient  and  Modem  Geograpliy,  18mo 1». 

Hughes's  Geography  for  Elemeutar>-  Schools,  18mo 1». 

Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  General  Geography.  fcp 'is.6d.    Key  Is. 

Mamider's  Treasury  of  Geography,  fcp fis. 

Butler'3  Ancient  andModern  Geography,  post  8vo 7».  6d. 

Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  Geogi'aphy,  post  8vo 4s. 

—  Sketch  of  Aiioient  Geography,  post  Svo 4«. 

M'Leod's  Geogiaphy  of  Palestiiie  or  tlie  Holy  Land,  12mo Is.  6d. 

—  Lifo  and  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  12nio 2s. 

Keith  Johnston's  Gazetteer,  NewEdition,  thoroughly  rcvised,  8vo.  Nearty  ready. 
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Physical  and  Mnthe^natical  Geographj. 

Ranisaj-'s  GeoloCT  Simplified  for  Beginners Nearly  ready, 

■Willianis'8  River  BaRins  of  the  United  Kinsdom,  IGmo 1«. 

Hughes's  CW.)  Physical  Geography  for  Befrinners,  l^^rao 1». 

Maury'R  Physical  Geo^aphy  for  Schools  and  General  Readers,  fcp 2».  M. 

Hus-hes's  ;E.)  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,  ]2mo ."5«.  fii-i.    Questions        M. 

Keith's  Treatise   on  the  Use  of   the  Globes,  improved  by  Taylor,  Le 

Mesurier,  and  Middleton,  12mo C».  6d.    Key  2».Gd./ 

ScJwol  Atlases  and  Maps. 

Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  31  entirely  new  Coloured  Haps, 

imperial  4to.  .3».  6d.  sewed,  or  .">.«.  cloth. 
Bullcr's  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,  royal  Svo 10».  M. 

—  Junior  Modern  Atlas,  comprising  12  Maps,  royal  8to it.M. 

—  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  royal  8vo \it. 

—  Junior  Ancient  Atlas,  comprising  12  Maps,  royal  8vo in.M. 

—  General  Atlas,  Modern  and  Ancient,  royal  ito 22«. 

M'Leod's  Pupirs  Atlas  of  Moderu  Geography,  4to 1». 

—  School  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography,  royal  4to 1». 

Huj?hcs's  School  At.las  of  Bible  Lands,  fcp 1».  6(J. 

Satural  History  and  Botany. 

Blake's  Catechism  of  Zoology,  fcp 2». 

Tho  Stcpping-Stone  to  Natural  History,  18mo 2».6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts.— I.  MammoHa,  Is.    II.  Birds,  ReptUes,  and  Fishet 1». 

Owen's  Natural  History  for  Beginners,  ISmo.  Two  Parts  9rf.  each,  or  ItoI.  2». 

Maunder'3  Treasury  of  Natural  History,  revised  by  Holdsworth,  fcp 6». 

Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of  Botany,  Two  Parts,  fcp 12». 

Wood's  Bible  Animals,  8vo 21». 

—  Homes  without  Hands,  8to 21». 

—  Insects  at  Home,  8vo 21«. 

—  Insects  Abroad,  8vo 21».  " 

—  Out  of  Doors,  crownSvo 7».  6</. 

—  Strange  Dwellings,  crownSvo 7».  6</. 

Chcmistry  and  Telegraphy. 

ArmKtrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  smallSvo 3».  6d. 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  :>  vols.  8to 60». 

Part      I.— Chemical  Phy.sics,  Fifth  Edition,  15». 

Part    II.— luorganic  Chemistry,  Fifth  Edition,  21». 

Part  III.— Organic  Chemistry,  Fourth  Edition,  24». 

—  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry,  smallSvo .'{«.  (Vf. 

Tato's  Ontlines  of  Experimental  Chemistry,  18mo 9,j. 

Odling's  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  Medical  Stndents,  crown  8to...  7».  firf. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  small  8vo it.  fid. 

Thorpe  and  Muir's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  sraali  8vo S».  6d. 

Crookes's  Solect  Mothods  in  Chemical  Analysis,  crownSvo 12».  M. 

Preece  and  Sive\vright's  Telegraphy Nearl]i  readj/. 

CuUcy'8  Practical  Telegraphy,  8vo 16». 

Natttral  rhilomphy  and  Natural  Scimce. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  their  Properties  and  Troatmcnt,  small  Svo ^.M. 

Ganot's  Physics,  translated  by  Prof.  E.  Atkinson,  jxist  8vo 15«. 

—  Natural  Philosophy,  translated  by  the  same,  crown  8vo It.M. 

Helmholtz'  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Svo 12».  6d. 

■Weinhold's  Introduotion  to  E.xperimental  Physics,  Svo ig». 
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Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Mapnetism,  small  8to 3».  firf. 

MaxweU's  Theoo' of  Heat,  small  Svo 3«.  6<l. 

Marccfs  Conversations  on  Xatural  Philosophy,  fcp 7».  6d, 


9d. 
9d. 
9rf. 
9rf, 


Tate's  Light  and  Heat,  for  the  use  of  besrinners,  ISmo. 

—  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics,  18mo 

—  Electricity,  explained  for  the  use  of  besrinners,  18mo 

—  Mafrnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  Electro-Dynamics,  18mo.. 
Tyiidall's  Notes  of  Lectures  on  Electricity,  \s.  sewed,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

—        Notes  of  Lectures  on  Light,  1».  sewed,  1«.  6rf.  cloth. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Phj/.sical,  ndapted  for 
the  vse  of  Artisans,  a7id  of  SlUDENXS  tn  Public  arid 
SCIEXCE   SCHOOLS. 

S».6d. 
3#.6d. 
3«.6d. 
S>.6d. 
3».  6rf. 
St.Gd. 
Sg.6d. 
Sf.ed. 
3».6d. 
Si.6d. 
S».6d. 
is.  6d. 
Sf.6d. 
Sg.6d. 


Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  smallSvo 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry 

Bloxam's  Metals     

Goodeve's  Elements  of  Mechanism 

—  Principles  of  Mechanics 

Griffin's  .Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3>.  6d.    Xotes 

Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism  

Ma.Ywell's  Theory  of  Heat 

MerriiieWs  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  8».  6d.Key,byHuiiter 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances   

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  

Thorpe  &,  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis   

Watson^s  Plane  and  SoUd  Geometry  

*«*  Other  Te.xt-Books  in  active  preparation. 

Mechanics  and  Mechanism. 

Goodeve's  Elements  of  Mechanism,  small  8vo 8».  6d. 

—  Principles  of  Mechanics,  smallSvo St.6d. 

Tate's  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  12mo 2».  Key  8».  6d. 

—  Mechanics  and  the  Steam-Engine,  for  beginners,  18mo 9d. 

—  Elements  of  Mechanism,  with  many  Diagrams,  12mo Sf.6d. 

Hanghton's  Animal  Mechanics,  Svo ilx. 

T\visden's  Introduction  to  Practical  Mechanics,  crown  Svo 10».  6«/, 

—  First  Lessons  in  Theoretical  Mechanics,  crownSvo 8».  6<J, 

Willis's  Principles  of  Mechanism,  8vo 18«. 

Engineering,  Architecture,  &c. 

Anderson  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures,  small  8vo "».  6d. 

Boume's  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine,  4to 42». 

—  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine,  fcp 6». 

—  Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam-Engine,  fcp 6». 

—  Handbook  of  the  Steam-Engine,  fcp 9». 

Main  and  BroT^-n's  Marine  Steam-Engine,  8vo 12».  6d. 

—  —        Indicator  and  Dynamometer,  8vo 4«.  6d, 

—  —        Questions  on  the  Steam-Engine,  8vo ht.6d. 

Fairbaim's  Useful  Information  for  Engineers.    3  vols.  crown  8to 31».  6c?. 

—  Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork,  2  vols.  8vo 32». 

Mitchell's  Stepping-Stone  to  Architecture,  18mo.  Woodcnts 1». 

—        Rudimentary  Manual  of  Architecture,  crownSvo 10*.  6d. 

Gwilfs  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture,  8vo 52».  6d. 

Popular  Astronomg  and  Navigation. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Astronomy,  18mo 1». 

Tate's  Astronomy  and  the  use  of  the  Globes,  for  beginncrs,  18mo 9d, 
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Herschers  OutUnes  of  Astronomy,  Eleventh  Edition,  square  crown  Svo.  ...12». 

■\Vcbb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes,  I6mo 7».  6d. 

Proctor's  Library  Star  Atlas,  folio 25». 

—  New  Star  Atlas  for  Schools,  crown  8vo 5», 

—  Handbook  for  the  Stars,  square  fcp.  8vo 5». 

Evers's  Navisation  and  Great  Circle  Sailing,  ISmo 1». 

Merrifield  and  Evers's  Navisation  and  Xautical  Astronomy,  8vo ._ 7».  6d. 

Jcans's  Handbook  for  the  Stars,  royal  8vo 4».  Gd. 

—  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  Part    l.  Practical.Vlmo .5». 

—  —                       —                 PartII.  rAeore^jca/.royalSvo.  7».6d. 
Boyd's  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets,  Third  Edition,  post  8vo 12».  M, 

Animal  Physiolofjy  and  the  Preservation  of  IleaUh. 
The  House  I  Live  In  ;  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  Body.  18mo.  2».  dd. 
Bray's  Physiology  for  Schools,  Fourth  Edition,  Eighth  Thousand,  12mo....  1». 

—  Diagrams  for  Class  Teaching per  pair  6».  Htl. 

Marshairs  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Human  and  Comparative,  2  vols.  cr.  Svo.  32». 
Mapother's  Animal  Physiology,  iSmo 1», 

Domestic  Econoyny  and  General  Knowledye. 

Burbury's  Every-day  Book  of  Common  Things,  ISmo.  2».  6d.    Questions  1«. 

Steme's  Questions  on  Generahties,  Two  Series,  each  2«.   Keys each  J». 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Knowledge,  ISmo 1». 

Second  Series  of  the  Stepping-Stone  to  General  Enowledge,  18mo 1». 

Chronology  and  Ilistorical  Genealogy. 

Cates  and  Woodward^s  Chronological  and  Historical  Encyclopaedia,  Svo.  ..42». 
Slater's  Seutenti(B  ChronologiccE,  the  Original  Work,  12mo 1».  6d. 

—  —  —  improved  by  M.  SeweU,  12mo S».  6d. 

Crook's  Evcnts  of  England  in  EhjTne,  square  16mo 1». 

Mythology  and  Antiquities. 

Cox's  Manual  of  M>-thology,  in  Question  and  Answer,  fcp 3». 

—  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  2  vols.  8vo 28». 

—  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  crown  Svo 6».  6d. 

Hort's  NewPantheon,  ismo.  with  17  Plates is.M 

Becker's  G'///hs,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus,  post  8vo 7».  6d. 

—  Cliaricles,  illustrating  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancicnt  Greeks  ...  7».  6d. 
Rich's  Illustrated  Dictiouary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquitics,  post  Svo.  ..  7».  6d. 
Ewald's  Antiquities  of  Israel,  translated  by  Solly,  Svo Nearln  ready. 


Biography. 


Gleig's  Book  of  Biography,  ISmo 9d. 

Thc  Stepping-Stone  to  Biography,  ISmo. 1». 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury,  re-wTitten  by  'W.  L.  R.  Cates.  fcp 6». 

C.ates's  Dictionary  of  General  Biography,  Svo 21». 

Von  Raumer's  Life  and  System  of  Pestalozzi,  Svo 5». 


British  History. 


Catechism  of  English  History,  edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  ISmo 1».  6d. 

Turner's  Analysis  of  Engli.sh  and  French  Historj-,  fcp 2».  6d. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  England,  ISmo 1». 

Morris's  Class-Book  History  of  England,  fcp .S».  Gd. 

Yimge^s  History  of  England,  Second  Edition,  crOwnSvo 7».  6d. 

Cates  &  Co.\'s  EngUsh  History  from  tbeyear  10G6  to  theyear  1216,  cr.  Svo.  S».  6d. 
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The  SteppinK-Stone  to  Enslish  Historj-,  ISmo .^.... "  ^  ; 

Ston'Xamination.Papers  in  History  cro«-n  8vo •■■■■■•■       ^^  ^^ 

^"P  Vn.rii^hHistory,  rev  secl,  crown!?vo - „    -^ 

GWsHi^-o^uloB^lrnof  ^'->r.o^oTinra^ro.nS.o ........  -6'^. 

1      SchoolHistoryo{England.abndKed,12mo      ..^^^.,^. g^^ 

_     ILt  Book  of  History-Enjrland,  lsn.o.  ^'^  OY^o      9'^ 

Tlriti^^h  Colonies,or  Sccond  Book  of  History.ismo 

I     KhInd°a.orThirdBookof  Hjstory,  ISmo,. 


Historical  Questions  on 


the  ahove  Three  Histories,  ISmo ^^ 


r,^f2  Vs%udent-s  Manual  of  Irish  History,  crown  8vo 6» 

^^'^--'ii!Z^:X;St^M«^e^n. "■■ 

|SSSS"tiXrs^»?;S"::::::-:::"::::::----EK: 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  France,  ISmo ^^ 

SSS^=l?;XSSSS=w.s^r::;:::::;:::::::; u 

1      First  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  fcp ^^  g^j_ 

Schmitz's  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  fcp.  ■--■-■:;-• "'Z...:S6s. 

~     Me  of  the  Gieat  Persian  War,  from  Herodotusicp ^  •  C 

^•^^aS=Sffi51S=l:;::::::::::::::;::Ji- 

,,^:^f^'^^^^-^==== 1::« 


Turner-s  Analysis  of  the  History  of  Greece  fcp.^ ^ 

Turner  «  A^. >^^^y  ^j  ^^.i^nt  Greece,  8  vcAs  fcp ■■•■•••  ^,_  _ 

Catechismof  Grecian  History,  ISmo ^^^^^ 

Par^^hurs^t^stneftrons^on  Se^eirs  Child's  First  History  of  Rome.  fcp. 
E«  of  Al^cient  Boman  His^ry    smo 


2«.  6d. 

l8. 

1». 


The  Stepping^sUne  to  Ancient  PUmja.  His^ry.^8mo..,............^^  -  ^^ 

,lysis 

Merivale.Histor;^A^1=^^-^:^------^«-:: C.. 


r^         '  •''Zfivsis  of  Ancient  Koman  Historj-,  fcp., 
^r;VsHTsry%1incie„ntHome._forhe^^^^^^^^^ 


m. 


■  _        Fall  of  the  Roman  BePuWic  12mo       ._  

Ihne-B  Ancient  Roman  History  Voi.s_  I  and  II.  Svo 


2s.  0(1. 
14«. 


Pearce's  Analysisof  Roman  Hi.stor>%  fcp.   ...^.^^ 

Hor.s.sBoiofGenes..^thKc^^A^^^ 

Hole'B  Practical  Moral  Le-on^^^^^^^^^    ^^  Themselves.^  ^     ^  .     .  ^ 

BooK     I.  The  Unties  m        .^^  Conceniinr;  the  Bodi,  fcp 1».  6 

Pabt  II    Duties  Concerniiw  the  Mind,  fcp 1«.  6 

TT   -rho  n.ities  Men  owe  to  One  Another,  fcp 1«.  6rf 

K  IIi:  IStYoung&tianArmed.crownSvo ": 
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Hiley'8  Queations  on  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  fcp ^-  ^- 

Griffith's  Fundamentals,  or  BaJies  of  Belief,  8vo 10».  6*1. 

Mos8man's  Historj'  of  the  Catholic  Church,  8vo IC*. 

James's  Christian  Counsels,  from  Fenelon,  crown  8to "»• 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Bible  Knowledge,  18mo 1». 

Outhnes  of  Sacred  History,  IGmo 2».6d. 

Gleig's  Sacred  Historj',  or  Fourth  Book  of  History,  18mo.  2».  or  2  Parte,  eoch       9d. 

Gardiner's  Life  of  Christ,  crown  8vo ,..-.  2». 

Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  vol.  crown  8to.  ...  9». 

Potts'6  Paley's  Evidences  and  Ilone  PaulineF,  8vo 10».  6d. 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  8vo 16». 

Gorle's  E.tamination  Questions  on  the  above,  fcp S».  6d. 

AjTe's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledsre.  fcp 6». 

Girdlestone's  Synonj-ms  of  the  Uld  Testament,  8vo 15». 

Riddle's  Manual  of  Scripturo  History,  fcp 4». 

—  Outlines  of  Scripture  History.  fcp 2».  6d. 

Rothschild's  History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites,  2  vols.  crown  8to 12».  M. 

—  —  _  _  _  Abridged,  fcp.  8vo...  3».  6rf. 

KaUsch'8  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ;  with  a  Kew  Translation. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.lS.?.  oradaptedfor  the  General  Reader,  12».  Vol.  II. 

Exodus,   15s.   or   adapted   for   the   General   Reader,  12».     Vol.  III. 

Leviticus,  Part  I.  15».  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8».    Vol.  IV. 

Leviticus,  Part  II.  15».  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8». 

Whately's  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  18mo 6d. 

Sewell's  Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  32mo 1».  6d. 

—  Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  fcp 4». 

—  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion,  Simo S». 

—  Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  fcp 5». 

Bartle's  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  12mo 1».  6<I. 

Ka3h'8  Compendium  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  fcp .• 2».  6rf. 

Norri3's  Catechisfs  Manual,  18mo ; 1».  Srf. 

Boultbee's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  fcp 6». 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosaphy,  and  Civil  Law, 

Lewes'g  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte,  2  vols.  Svo S2». 

Whately^s  Lessons  on  Reasoning,  fcp 1».  6d. 

Miirs  Analj-sis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  2  vols.  Svo 28». 

—     Sy.stem  of  Logic,  Katiocinative  and  Inductive,  2  vols.  8vo 25». 

Killick'&  Studenfs  Handbook  of  Mill's  Sjstem  of  Logic,  crown  8to S».  6d. 

Stebbing's  Analysis  of  MilVs  Sj-stem  of  Logic,  12mo S».  6d. 

Thomsons  Outline  of  the  Xecessarj-  Laws  of  Thought,  post  Svo 5».  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations  by  Archbishop  Whately,  8vo 10».  6d. 

—  —       Annotated  by  Hunter,  crown  Svo S».  6rf. 

Markby's  Bacon's  Essays,  with  References  and  Notes,  fcp 1».  6d. 

Whately's  Elements  of  Logic,  8vo.  lOs.  6rf.  cro^vn  Svo 4».  6d. 

—         Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Svo.  10*.  6rf.  crown  8vo 4».  6d. 

6ain'8  Rhetoric  and  EugHsh  Composition,  crown  8vo 4». 

—  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  crown  8vo 10».  6d. 

Morell's  Handbook  of  Logic,  for  Schools  and  Teachers,  fcp 2». 

—  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy,  Svo 12». 

Ueberweg's  Logic,  translated  by  Lindsay,  Svo 16». 

Hume'sTreatiseonHumanNature,  by  GreenandGrose,2TOls.8TO 28». 

—  E.isays,  by  the  same  Editors,  2  vols.  8to Nearlf  readtf. 

Stirling's  Secret  of  Hegel.  2  vols.  8vo 28«. 

Amos's  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  8vo 18». 

—       Primer  of  English  Constitution  ond  Government,  Svo 5». 
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Sandars's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Svo 13». 

Aird's  Blackstone  Economised,  post  8vo 7«.  6rf. 

Perkins's  Profitable  Book  uijon  Domestic  Law,  postSvo 10«.  C(J. 

Principlcs  of  Teciching,  SjC. 

Milton's  Arcopagitica,  edited  by  Osborn,  12nio 1».  Gd. 

SeweU's  Principlesof  Education,  2  vols,  fcp l"-».  Ui'. 

Johnston's  Ladies'  CoUege  and  School  Examiner,  fcp,  1».  M.    Key  2«.  Od. 

Robinson's  Manual  of  Method  and  Organisation,  fcp    •'•*.  6(i. 

Gill's  Artof  Teachinf?  to  Observe  and  Think,  fcp 2«. 

Sullivan's  Paperson  Education  and  School-Keeping,  I2mo 2«. 

Potts's  Liber  Cantabrigiensis,  Part  I.  fcp *».  6'?. 

—      Account  of  Cambridge  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  fcp Is.  6rf. 

Lake's  Book  of  Oral  Object  Lessons  on  Common  Things,  18mo \s.M. 

Johnston's  Army  and  Civil  Service  Guide,  crown  8vo 5s. 

—  Ciril  Sei-vice  Guide,  crowu  Svo o«.  dd. 

—  Guide  to  Candidates  for  the  Excisc,  post  Svo 1».  6cZ. 

M'Leod's  Middle-Class  Examiuer,  Book  1. 18mo 1«. 


The  Greek  Language. 


Fowle's  Short  and  Easy  Greek  Book,  12mo 2s.  Gd. 

—  First  Easy  Greek  Reading-Bcok,  12mo Nearly  read.u. 

Pan'y's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  12mo Ss.  Brf. 

Farrar's  Brief  Greek  Syntax  and  Accidence,  12mo 4s.  6<;. 

—  Greek  Grammar  Rules  for  Harrow  School,  12mo 1».  Crf. 

Kennedy's  Greek  Grammar,  12mo 4s.  6((. 

—        Greek  Verse  Materials,  or  Palsestra  Musarum,  12mo ils.  6(i. 

Collis's  Chief  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Irregular  Verbs,  8vo Is. 

Collis's  Pontes  Classici,  No.  II.  Greek,  12mo 8s.  6(J. 

—      Praxis  Graeca  :  Etymology,  12mo 2«.  Cri. 

Collis's  Greek  Verse-Book :  Praxis lambica,  12mo is.M. 

Donaldson's  Xew  Cratylus,  Svo 21Si 

Edwards's  First  Greek  Reader,  with  English  Notes,  fcp 4s. 

Wilkins's  Manual  of  Greek  Prose  Composition,  crown  8to 7».  &d.    Key  2s.  6(7. 

—  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  cro^vn  8vo.  ...is.  Gd.    Key  2s.  61. 

—  Progressive  Greek  Deleotus,  12mo 4».    Key  2«.  6(^. 

—  Progressive  Greek  Anthology,  12mo 5s. 

Valpy 's  Greek  Delectus,  improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whlte,  12mo.  2«.  Sd.  Key  2s.  6d. 

Hairs  Principal  Roots  of  the  Greok  Tongue,  12mo 5». 

Yonge's  Larger  English-Greek  Lexicon,  4to 21». 

—  English-Greek  Lexicon  abridged,  square  12mo 8s.  6d. 

Liddell  and  Scotfs  Larjrer  Greek-Lexicon,  crown  4to 36». 

—  —       —       Greek-English  Lexicon  abridged,  square  12mo Is.&d. 

Bloomfield's  College  and  School  Greek  Testament,  fcp 5». 

Wilkins's  Scriptores  Attici,  Excerpts  ^rith  English  Notes,  crown  8vo 7».  Gd, 

—  Speeches  f rom  Thucy dides  translated,  post  8vo. 6s. 

Zeller's  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  translated  by  AUeyne  and  Gcx)dwin 

In  the  press 

Granfs  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  Essays  and  Notes,  New  Edition In  the  press 

Williams's  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  translated,  Svo 12s. 

Pindar's  Odes,  &c.revised  and  explained  by  Donaldson,  8vo 16s. 

Major's  Alcestis,  Hecuba,  and  Medea  of  Euripides,  post  8vo each  5s. 

Sophoclis  TragCBdite  Superstites,  recensuit  Gulielmus  Linwood,  M.A.  8vo.  lCs. 
Eight  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  translated  by  L.  H.  Rudd,  M.A.  8vo 13s. 
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Gre6n's  Peoce  ot  Aristophanes,  crownSvo, S».  6d. 

Isbister's  Xt-nophon'?  Anabasis,  Books  I.  to  III.  with  Notea,  12ino 3».  6rf. 

White's  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  with  English  Xotes,  12mo 7».  Crf. 

Rheppard  and  Evanss  Notes  on  Thucydides,  crown  8vo l'>«-  6<<. 

Parry's  Ueges  et  Hcroes,  from  Ilerodotus,  with  Notes,  crown  8vo 3*.  6rf, 

White's  Grammar-School  Texts^  with  Vocabuiarieg. 

Horace,  First  Book  of  the  Odes,  32mo :....  1». 

Virgil,  Fourth  Book  of  the  Georgics  1». 

Virgil,  First  Book  of  the  .«Eneid    1». 

Virgil,  Second  Book  of  the  iEneid  1». 

Virgil,  Third  Book  of  the  ^neid 1». 

Virfril,  Sixth  Book  of  the  .^Eneid  1«. 

Cfesar,  First  Book  of  the  G.allic  War  1». 

Cae.sar,  Third  Book  of  theGallicWar 9d. 

CsBsar,  Fourth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War  9d. 

Ca;sar,  Fifth  Book  of  the  GalUc  War 1». 

CiBsar,  Sixth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War 1». 

Nepos,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  and  Aristides 9<J. 

Phoedrus,  Solections  of  Familiar  and  u.siially  read  Fables  9d. 

Phtedrus,  First  and  Second  Books  of  Fables 1». 

O^id,  Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphoses 9d. 

Xenophon,  Fiiet  Book  of  the  Anabasis l«.Cd. 

Xenophon,  Second  Book  of  the  Anabasis    1». 

St.  Mark's  Gospel,  Greek  Text,  English  Vocabulary l».6<f. 

St.  John's  Gospel,  Greek  Text,  English  Vocabulary  Nearlyreadg. 

The  Latin  Langxiage. 

The  Pnblic  School  Latin  Primer,  12mo 2».  6<J. 

—       —  —        —      Grammar,  by  theRev.B.H.Kennedy,D.D.p.8vo.  7».  6d. 

Suhsidia  Primaria,  Exercise  Books  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer, 

Part  I.  Accidence,  &c.  2s.  6d.  Part  II.  SjTltax,  &c.  3».  Cd. 
Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Subsitlia  Primaria,  Parts  I.  and  II.  price  o». 

Siihsidia  Primaria,  III.  the  Latin  Compound  Sentence,  ]2mo _ 1». 

Kenncdy's  Child's  Latin  Primer,  or  First  Latin  Lessons,  12mo 2*. 

The  Child's  Latin  Accidence,  extracted  from  the  above,  12mo 1». 

Fowle's  Short  and  Easy  Latin  Book,  r2mo 1«.C<I 

—  First  Easy  Latin  Reading-Book,  12mo 8«.  6<l. 

—  Second  Easy  Latin  Reading-Book,  12mo S«.  6<i. 

White's  First  Latin  Exercise-Book,  12mo it.6d.    Key  2«.  6d. 

Wilkins's  Progressive  Latin  Delectus,  12mo 2». 

—  Easy  Latin  Prose  Exercises,  crown  Svo.  2«.  6<J Key  2«.  C<J. 

White  and  Riddle's  Large  Latin-English  Dictionary,  2  vols.  4to 42». 

White's  College  Latin-English  Dictionarj-  Intermediate  size) ,  medium  Svo.18». 

—  Junior  Studenfs    Complete    English-Latin    and   Latin-Englisb 

Dictionary,  sqiiare  12mo 12». 

o,>„o»„f  oi,-  /  'The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  price  7».  6<J. 
beparateiy  ^  rj,-^^  Enghsh-Latin  Dictionary,  price  5«.  6<J. 

—  Middle-Class  Latin  Dictionarj-,  square  fcp.S^o S». 

Riddle's  Young  Scholar's  Lat.-Eng.  and  Eng.-Lat.  Dictionary, sqaars  12mo.l0».  C<f. 

«SonnrptpU-'  "^^8  Latin-English  Dictionary,  G». 
beparatelj  ^r^,^^^  EngUsh-Latin  Dictionary,  5». 
Riddle  and  Amold's  English-Latin  Lexicon,  Svo 21». 

—  —  —  Abridged  by  Ebden,  square  post  8vo 7». 

Kenncdy's  Elementary  Latin  Grammar,  12mo S».  C<I. 

—  Fir.st  Latin  Reading-Book,  or  TirociniumLatinnm,  12mo 2». 

—  Second  Latin  Reading-Book,  or  Paleestra  Latini,  12mo 5». 

—  Latin  Prose,  Palajstra  Stili  Latini,  12mo 6». 

—  —       —       Style,  Curriculum  StiU  Latini,  12mo....4».  M.   Key7».  6<J. 
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Collis's  Chief  Tenses  of  Latin  Irregular  Verbs,  S\'o 1». 

Sbeppard  and  Turner's  Aids  to  Classical  Study,  12mo 5«.    Key  6s. 

—  —  —  _  _  —        Second  Series Nearly  ready . 

Moody's  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  l'2mo 2s.6d.    The  Accidence  separately  1«. 

Collis's  Pontcs  Classici  Latini,  rimo 3».  M. 

HaU's  Principal  Roots  and  Derivatives  of  the  Latin  Lanjjuage,  12mo 4s.  6iZ. 

Bradlcy's  Latiu  Prose  Exercises,  12mo ;i8.  Bd.    Key  5«. 

—  Continuous  Lessons  in  Latin  Prose,  12mo a».    Key  5».  6d. 

Beverley's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  crown  8vo....2«.  6(Z.    Key  5s. 
Wilkius's  Manual  of  Latin  Prose  Composition,  crownSvo 'is.  6<Z.    Key  "2».  6(Z. 

—  Latin  Prose  Bxercises,  crown  8vo 4».  6cJ.    Key  5«. 

—  Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics  (inuse  in  Harrow,  &c.)  12mo 4«.  6(2. 

—  Latin  Antholojrj-,  for  the  Junior  Classes,  12mo 4s.  6(Z. 

—  School  Edition  of  Vir^rs  Georgics,  crownSvo 4«.6(Z. 

—  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  translated,  postSvo 3s.  6(Z. 

Valpy's  Latin  Delectus,  improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  12mo 2».  6(Z. 

Yonge's  Latin  Gradus,  postSvo.  9».  or  with  Appendix 12s. 

Rapier's  Introduction  to  Composition  of  Latin  Verse,  12mo....8».  6fZ.    Key  2s.  GcZ. 
Walford's  Progressive  Exercises  in  Latin  Elegiac  Verse,  12mo.  2s.  6(Z.    Key  5s. 

—  —  —  Second  Series,  12mo 2«.  6(Z. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  tran.slated  by  Lord  Lytton,  post  8vo lOs.  6(/. 

Yonge's  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  School  Edition,  12mo 4s.  6(2. 

—  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  School  Edition,  12mo Ss. 

—  Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Horace,  8vo 21g. 

Coiiington's  .Slneid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  English  Verse,  crown  8vo. ...  9«. 

—  Miscellaneous  Writings,  2  vols.  Svo 28«. 

Kenny's  VirgiFs  iEncid,  Books  I.  II.  III.  and  V.  ISmo each  Book  1». 

Pycroft's  Virgil,  with  English  Xotes,  12mo.  7s.  6cZ.  ■nithout  Jfotes 3«.  6(Z. 

Bradley's  Troy  T.iken,  the  Second  Book  of  VirgiFs  .aincid,  fcp 2«.  6(/. 

Parry's  Origines  Romanas,  from  Livy,  with  English  Notes,  crownSvo 4«. 

White's  Cicero's  Cato  Major  and  Laelius,  12mo 3».  6f?. 

—  Livy,  Book  XXIII.  with  English  Notes,  12mo 2«.  6(2. 

Na.sh's  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  with  English  Notes,  12mo 1«.  6(2. 

—  Horace  Epistles,  Book  I.  with  En<rlish  Notes,  12mo Is.  6(2. 

Yonge's  Ciceronis  Epistol»,  with  Engli.sh  Notes,  Books  I.  II.  and  IH.  3s.  C(2. 
Bradley's  Cornelius  Nepos.  improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  12mo Ss.  6(2. 

—  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  improved  by  Whito,  12mo 4s.  6(2. 

—  Sclect  Fablesof  Phiedrus,  improvedby  the  Rev.  Dr.  'White,  12mo.  2s.  6(2. 

—  Eutropius,  improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  12mo 28.  6(7. 

Isbister's  Csesar,  Books  I.— VII.  12mo.  Is.  or  with  Reading  Lessons  4s.  6(2. 

—  CiEsar's  Commentaries,  Books  I. — V.  12mo 3s.  6(2. 

—  First  Book  of  C8esar's  GaUic  War,  12mo 1«.  6(2. 

Kenny's  Ca:sar's  Commentaries,  Book  I.  ISmo.  Is.    Books  II.  and  III 1«. 

Church  and  Brodribb's  Pliny's  Letters,  with  English  Notes,  crown  8vo.  ...  6s, 


The  French  Language. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  French  Pronunciation,  18mo Is. 

Prendergasfs  Mastery  Series,  French,  12mo 2s.  ChI. 

Stievenard's  Rules  and  E.xercises  ontlie  French  Language,  12mo .">«.  6(2. 

BeUn's  French  and  English  Idioms,  12mo 2s.  6(2. 

Ventouillac's  French  Poetry,  with  English  Notes,  18mo 2«. 

Contanseau's  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,  postSvo 10«.  6(2. 

Part  I.  French-English,  5.«.  6(2.    Part  II.  EngUsh-French,  5».  0(2. 

—  Pocket  French  and  English  Dictionary,  scjuarelSmo 3s.  6(2. 

—  Premiores  Lectures,  12mo ^ 2s.  6(2. 

—  First  Step  in  French,  12mo *. 28.6(2. 

—  French  Grammar,  12mo 4s. 

Kcy  to  Excrcises  in  Contanseau's '  First  Step '  and  '  FrenchGrammar,'  l2mo.  3«. 
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Contanseau"s  Guide  to  French  Translation,12mo S».  6d.    Key  S». 

—  Prosateurs  et  Poetes  Franfais,  ]2mo 5». 

—  Preois  de  la  Litterature  Franfaise,  12mo St. 

—  Abrdge  de  l'Histoire  de  France,  12mo 3». 

Contanseau's  Middle-Class  Frencli  Course,  l8mo. 


Frencli  Translation-Book,  8d. 
Easy  French  Delectus,  8d. 
First  French  Reader,  Sd. 
Second  French  Eeader,  8d. 


Accidence,  Sd. 
Syntax,  8d. 

French  Conversation-Book,  Sd. 
First  French  Exercise-Book.  8d. 
Second  French  Exercise-Book,  Sd, 
Merlefs  French  Grammar,  fcp 5».  6d. 

—  French  Pronunciation  and  Accidence,  fcp.  3«.  6d \  .     ,    „, 

—  Syntax  of  the  French  Grammar,  fcp.  3«.  6d /  Ji.ET,  pnce  u».  M. 

—  Le  Traducteur,  fcp - rn.  6d. 

—  Stories  for  French  Writers,  fcp 2«. 

—  Aper^u  de  la  Litterature  Fran^aise,  fcp 2».  6d. 

—  Exercises  in  French  Composition,  fcp 3«.  6<1. 

—  French  Synonj-mes,  fcp i».6d. 

—  Synopsis  of  French  Grammar.  fcp i».6d. 

Seweirs  Contes  Faciles,  from  Modem  French 'Writers,  crownSyo S».6d 

—  Extraits  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Modemes,  crownSvo 5». 

Stievenard's  Lectures  Fran^aises  from  Modern  Authors,  12mo 4«.  6d. 

Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.by  Stii-venard,  square  18mo it.  6d. 

Meissner's  Palcegtra  Gallica,  or  Philology  of  the  French  Language,  12mo.  4*.  6d. 

German,  Spanish,  Hebreiv  ;    Jlindusta^ii  md  Sanskrit. 

Jusfs  German  Grammar,r2mo it.6d. 

—     German  Reading  Book,  12mo Si.6d. 

Neebe's  Children's  Mirror,  100  Stories  in  German  and  EngUsli,  crown  8vo.  3».  6d. 

Wintzer's  First  German  Book  for  Beginners,  fcp 3«.  6d. 

Bemay's  German  Grammar,  fcp.  Svo Si.  6<l. 

—  German  Exercises,  fcp.  Svo S».  6<i. 

Fischer-Fischarfs  Elemeutary  German  Grammar,  fcp 2».  6d. 

AVirth's  German  Chit-Chat,  crown  Svo 2«.  6d. 

Prendergasf  s  Handbook  to  the  Masterj'  Series,  12mo 1».  6d. 

—  Mastery  Series,  German,  12mo 2». 

—  Manualof  Spanish,  12mo. 2». 

—  Manual  of  Hebrew,  crown  Svo is.Gd. 

Blackley'8  Practical  German  and  EngUsh  Dictionary.  postSvo 7.«.  6<i. 

Kalisch's  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.    Part  I.  8vo 12».  6<i.    Key  5». 

—  —  —        Partll.Svo 12».  6<i. 

Miiller's  (Max)  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Beginners,  royal  8vo 15». 

Benfey's  Sanskrit-English  Diotionary  52».  6d 

Knoivledgc  for  the  Young. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Knowledge,  ISmo 1». 

Sccond  Series  of  the  Stepping-Stone  to  Knowledge,  18mo i». 

The  Stepping-Stoneto<ieography,  ISmo 1».     . 

—  —  Enelish  History,  ISmo 1». 

—  —  Bible  Knowledpc,  ISmo )». 

—  —  Biopraphy,  ISmo Ijt. 

—  —  Irifh  History,  iSmo It. 

—  —  French  History,  ISmo. 1». 

—  —  Roman  History,  l^rao 1». 

—  —  Grecian  History,  ISmo 1», 

—  —  English  Grammar,  ismo 1». 

—  —  French  Pronunciation  and  Conversation,  ISmo.  ...  1». 

—  —  Astronomy,  ISmo 1». 

—  —  Music,  ISmo 1». 

—  —  Natural  History,  2  ParU.  ISmo 1».  each. 

—  —  Animal  and  VeRetable  Physiology,  ISmo 1». 

—  —  Architecture,  ISmo .'....  1». 


London,  LOXGMANS  &  CO. 


Spottistcoode  &  Co.  Printers,  Nexc-ttrttt  Squart,  London, 
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